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Their design reflects Garrett’s 20 years of leadership in 
developing and producing secondary power and environ- 
mental controls for aircraft and spacecraft, including 
NASA’s Project Mercury life support system. This unique 
capability offers an unequaled source of research, develop- 
ment and production to the government and industry. 


Manned space flight requires reliable and efficient thermal 
and atmospheric systems and secondary power equipment. 

Complete and integrated systems, as pictured, are being 
studied or under development at The Garrett Corporation. 
Through optimized design they offer an unmatched degree 


of compatibility and high performance. 
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How the ocean grew “ears” to pinpoint missile shots 


A quarter of the world away from its launching pad an 
experimental missile nose cone splashes into the ocean. 

How close has it come to the target? 

Where can it be found, recovered and studied? 

To answer these questions quickly and accurately, Bell 
Telephone scientists have developed a special system of 
deep-sea hydrophones—sensitive “ears” that hear under- 
water. Its name—the Missile Impact Locating System, or 
MILS for short. MILS, produced by Western Electric, 
manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System, involves 
two types of networks. 


@ One is a Long Distance network which monitors millions 
of square miles of ocean. The nose cone releases a small 
bomb which sinks and explodes at optimum depth for 
transmission of underwater sounds. Vibrations are 


picked up by hydrophones stationed at optimum depth 
and instantly carried by cables to ground stations. Since 
the vibrations take longer to reach some hydrophones 
than others, time differences are measured to compute 
the location of the nose cone. 


The other is a “bull’s-eve” network which monitors a 
restricted target area. This network is so sensitive that 
no bomb is needed. It can detect the mere splash of an 
arriving nose cone and precisely fix its location. 


MILS is now operating in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific test ranges. It was installed by the U. S. Navy with 
technical assistance from Western Electric. 

It’s still another example of how the universe of sound 


—below the sea, above the earth, in outer space —is con- 
stantly being explored by the Bell Telephone System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (, 


AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. / WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES / 21 OPERATING COMPANIES 
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DISCOVERER SERIES Position 
gyros to aid vital satellite 
recovery programs have been 
developed and produced for this 
series by General Precision. 


EXPLORER SERIES Over 20 
General Precision 
components have 
assisted in the 
launching of 
these satellites. 


- 


MIDAS General Precision has developed 
and is now producing 
control moment gyros to 
stabilize MIDAS satellite 
with reference to earth 
when satellite is in orbit. 








The major systems interpreted here are testimonials to General Precision’s experience in 
space. The four divisions of General Precision, Inc., are represented by some system, subsystem or 
component on nearly every satellite, space vehicle, missile and rocket now in operation or development. 


All of the corporation’s facilities are consolidated for the systems management of major new 
space and weapons projects. Thus, the comprehensive General Precision capability is now at a new 
peak potential. As a result, a satellite or space vehicle program can draw upon the services of more 
than 16,000 General Precision employees (including 4,500 scientists, engineers and technicians ) 
and well over 2'4 million square feet of combined floor space. 


This combination of talents and facilities, backed by the corporate financial resources of 
General Precision, Inc., makes it possible to develop, produce and manage a space system from 
concept to application. 
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CENTAUR A 32-\b. digital computer VENUS STUDY A balloon-borne 
with a displacement of optical astro-tracker 


less than 0.6 cubic foot ; developed and produced 
has been developed and by General Precision 
' is now being produced by is being used in a series 
13” by 18¥4" reproductions of these General Precision of explorations to 
original paintings, suitable for framing, for this space vehicle's photograph Venus for the 
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WHERE IS THE NEW GEAR? 

@ As anew member of AUSA I hesi- 
tate to venture my opinion on our 
magazine, but I do want to say I was 
very glad to see the Guevara articles 
on guerrilla warfare. I would 
like to see some articles on special 
warfare. 

I would also like to ask why the 
Army is spending so much money on 
a replacement for the jeep when the 
money could be better used in some 
other field where the need is more 
pressing. While possibly the old jeep 
was not the best, apparently it was 
fairly adequate. When you consider the 
cost of developing the M151, I think 
it was unwise to procure it at the 
expense of other equipment. Indeed, 
the 101st Airborne probably will be 
equipped with the M151 before it re- 
ceives the M14 rifle. We continually 
read where the soldier is getting mod- 
ern equipment; yet it is only on test 
and in general the line outfits have 
no new equipment. This may be good 
publicity for the Army, but it back- 
fires when the taxpayer wonders why 
none of this materiel is issued. 

GERALD A. HALBERT 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 


also 


TACK ON TEACHER’S CHAIR 
@ Like Horace, I too, am indignant 
when the worthy Homer nods. 

I am going to put a tack on teach- 
er’s chair. In reply to Fred D. Mc- 
Hugh’s complaint against “verbal 
orders” (May), I cite his chosen au- 
thority. I quote from the Fowler- 
Nicholson dictionary of American- 
English usage: 

“Verbal meaning of or in words, 


— a 


my 


ae 


oral meaning of or with the mouth, 
& words being as much used in writ- 
ing as in speaking, it is obviously 
foolish to say ‘in words’ (verbal) 
when the sense wanted is ‘in spoken 
words’ (oral). All very true, but the 
OED [Oxford English Dictionary] 
gives as def[inition] 4 ‘Conveyed by 
speech instead of writing,’ with ex- 
amples from 1591 to 1877, and to 
insist on the distinction is now both 
useless and pedantic.” 

T. L. GUNTHORP 
Cape May Point, N. J. 


SAFETY ON THE RANGE 


@ The shiny helmet liners and neatly 
blocked cloth caps worn by Lt. Col. 
Paul V. Liles and his men (‘“Rapid- 
Fire Trainfire,”’” May), are most dis- 
tinguished in appearance. As a former 
Ranger in Korea, I think they would 
well serve for a ceremonial occasion, 
such as a military funeral service for 
someone fool enough to go firing on 
a rifle range without wearing his steel 
pot. 

JOHN SEITZ 
Boston, Mass. 


VALUES AT USMA PREP 
@ As a former cadet candidate, I 
congratulate you on the very fine 
article about the USMA Prep School 
featured in the May issue. The wide 
dissemination such publicity receives 
is of great value to the service. 
There are certain intrinsic values 
gained by students at USMAPS that 
one who has not attended cannot 
understand. The close companionship 
of the 200-odd candidates creates 
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friendships tat are lasting and close. 
The rich reward of watching yourself 
and a large group of strangers with 
only an ideal in common grow into a 
homologous group of young men with 
common views and similar interests is 
unparalleled in the civilian world. 

The value of USMAPS in preparing 
the candidate for the Military Acad- 
emy extends far beyond the mere 
surface value of an academic back- 
ground. The high ratio of successful 
“Prepsters’ who make good up at 
“Woo-Poo” is not merely an indica- 
tion of the high quality of the aca- 
demic department. The problem of 
adjusting to life such as is encoun- 
tered at USMAPS yields valuable 
experience in the same adjustment at 
the Academy. The rigid schedule, the 
discipline, and the constant close con- 
tact with other persons that a closed 
society like this produces are immeas- 
urably valuable in preparing for the 
Academy. 


As pointed out in your article, the 
athletic life of the Prep School is not 
slack, either. The routine of physical 
training every day for the length of 
the school year develops in most 
physical stamina, confidence, and pro- 
ficiency that will be quite useful when 
they reach the academies. 


The social life is one which requires 
close association with the student 
body to understand. Besides the two 
formal dances each year, there are 
numerous occasions when the Prep 
School as a unit is invited to partici- 
pate in the recreational activities of 
the many girls’ schools in the greater 
Washington area. The night life of 
the District is a welcome diversion 
to the candidate on a weekend pass. 

For the young man who has 
“Point’s in His Eyes,” I can recom- 
mend no finer way of going, and for 
those who do not enter the Academy 
the rewards are great as well. Once 
again, I thank you for the fine article 
about a school which I am proud to 
have attended. 

MICHAEL J. GATES 
Hampton, Va. 


HONOR THE REGIMENT 
@ In all the criticism of the Combat 
Arms Regimental System, I've yet to 
see some positive suggestions. One 
reason might be that critics seek the 
tight and unique one-ness a unit has 
in combat. This one-ness is found only 
in a well-trained unit undergoing the 
stresses and strains of combat. So far 
our battle groups, battalions and 
squadrons have not and perhaps never 
will undergo combat under CARS. 
New units don’t seem to meet the 
challenge because they are different. 
Another reason might be that the 














Complete ground training, pre-flight and flight maneuvers with the 


NEW “WHIRLYMITE” HELICOPTER SELF-TRAINER 


Del Mar offers a dynamic new system to train helicopter 
pilots: the Whirlymite Self-Trainer. It is not a simulator, but 
an operational helicopter mounted on a highly mobile, air- 
cushion platform. The unique mounting of the platform per- 
mits full freedom to rotate in azimuth, rise vertically and tilt 
in all directions. Thus, the trainee practices all “in-flight” 
maneuvers without ever going more than inches off the 
ground with the complete security of the no-tilt, air- 
cushion platform beneath him. Because it allows free move- 
ment across the ground, without friction, the air-cushion 
platform makes this system the first ground trainer capable 
of attaining transitional lift speeds in forward flight. 


[he Whirlymite Self-Trainer is designed to move the student 
through primary training right up to solo flight, without 


The one-man operational version of the ultra-light Whirly- 
mite has successfully completed 50 hours of flight testing 


requiring dual flight instruction. That means a single instruc- 
tor can handle a number of students, simultaneously, through 
the training program. And, when the primary training is 
completed, the Whirlymite may be easily detached from the 
platform to become an operational helicopter. 


For complete information on this versatile, low-cost train- 
ing system, write for Data File A-1546-1. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 


Drone instrumentation package (arrow) now undergoing evalua 
tion gives the Whirlymite fully automatic, unmanned flight capability 





THE CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION HAS 
ANNOUNCED PLACEMENT OF 
A PROCUREMENT ORDER FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR, PERFORMANCE- 
PROVEN, LIGHT OBSERVATION 
HELICOPTERS THE SAME 
ROTORCRAFT HAS BEEN THE 
CHOICE FOR GOVERNMENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL USE IN 
MEXICO...COLOMBIA...ETHIOPIA 
CHILE...AUSTRALIA...PUERTO 
RICO...ECUADOR...MOROCCO... 
ARGENTINA...RHODESIA...INDIA. 
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various battle groups, battalions and 
squadrons of any one regiment 
haven't tried to develop the camara- 
derie necessary for CARS to succeed. 
Anyone who has brothers can remem- 
ber times when competition and even 
Sut let 
interfere! In the 
same way, under CARS, the brothers- 
members of a regiment, even though 
in different battalions 
or squadrons, should share their ac- 


animosity seemed to split us. 
an outsider try to 


battle groups, 
tivities—-competing among themselves 


but banding together against out- 
siders. This should be the nature and 
spirit of such a close corporation as 
the regiment in the One Army idea. 

My final reason, which might seem 
contrary to the of CARS, 


would be the desire for stability in a 


purupose 


period of constant change. Change is 
in the nature of things in this world. 
Perhaps it would be easier if things 
would remain static, but think of the 
fun and the challenges we would miss. 
To meet the new problems our nation 
and our Army must face, we soldiers 
must adapt ourselves to meet our en- 
emies as best we can. This in itself 
means adapting to those changes that 
8 ARMY 
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will allow us the best in combat and 
the greatest strength from traditions. 
So let’s step forward, not only in 
accepting CARS, but in seeking ways 
to make its type of organization more 
meaningful to us as soldiers. In line 
with this, I most certainly would sug- 
gest using the correct titles in all pub- 
licity. Not long ago, in a magazine 
published by the Army, I saw a pic- 
ture credited to the 2d Airborne Bat- 
tle Group—but what regiment? A 
recent newspaper article referred to 
the “lst Battle Group of the 2d In- 
fantry CARS hasn't de- 
stroyed our regiments, nor their his- 
tory or traditions, but if we are not 
careful we might destroy them 
through our own neglect. In order to 
prevent this let’s exercise proper care 
and honor our regiments. 
SFC CARL A. NISSEN 
3erkeley, Calif. 


Division.” 


FIRE OF YOUTH 

@ Congratulations to Lieutenant Liell 
on “Goodbye, Old Soldier.” I think his 
article contained a lot of truth; how- 
ever, I do not think age and Pepsi 
Cola are the only criteria for thinking 


youthfully. In fact, quite a few gut- 
less young soldiers deliberately “think 
old.” This keeps them in good graces 
with the Old Soldiers, their efficiency 
ratings high, and their promotions 
right on schedule. 

CAPT. K. S. ANDERSON 
Fort Holabird, Md. 


@ Poor Lieutenant Liell! His diffi- 
culty (Goodbye, Old Soldier,” May 
1961) may be a failure to read his 
commission; that is, obey your su- 
periors and stay in front of your 600 
as you gallop into the valley. Or 
maybe he hasn’t had the word from 
an experienced senior who is scrap- 
ing, begging, cowering, and bootlick- 
ing to make the next promotion list. 

The key to an ulcer-free military 
career is the early recognition of the 
fact that you must please your boss. 
If you don’t, your head will roll with 
the next efficiency report. You must 
constantly make him look and feel 
good socially and professionally. 
Now this sharply reduces the number 
of errors you may make on your 
initiative, and muzzles evolutionary 
ideas emanating from you. Because 





your rater has long 
that 
book, The 


And the endorser must agree 


ago 


forgotten 


what he read in (invaluable if 


used) blue 
Officer 


with the 


Armed Forces 


rater 
Read your rater’s mind and govern 
(Don’t waste 
ideas and 


yourself accordingly 
in ex- 
This 
report, on 
You did not unpleas- 
antly upset the status quo; therefore, 
outlook 
future 


your time on new 


panding your responsibility.) 


guarantees you a good 


Judgment Day 


your realistic 


value in the 


attests your 
After all, all 


officers up and down the line live by 


the same code. For have 
you ever been at a training site when 
your method of 
task? His rater 
comes along and suggests a different 
approach. So your rater agrees whole- 
heartedly The 
known to start 


example, 
rater suggested a 


accomplishing a 


been 
lieuten- 
lieutenant gen- 
officer in the 
licking the 


process has 


with second 


ants and extend to 


erals, with each 


prudently 


chain 
boot of his 
rater test assured, all know which 
side the butter goes on. 

What a future for Lieutenant Liell! 


Veterans of World War II will be 


shaping his attitudes and harping to 
brace up his integrity until his brain 
has crystallized, too. The only possi- 
ble solution for straining 
this: time the 
your zeal has been blunted, go to 
your headquarters and ask that dis- 
heartened, grey-headed USMA major 
the key to success in the peacetime 
Army 


youth is 


next spearhead of 


there 
be logic to all these directives, man- 
uals, training programs, and the like, 
that flow down on hot-to-trot youth 
Maybe the system has been designed 
to use the experience and knowledge 
of senior officers by having them 
record proved methods and supervise 
their application. This seems reason- 
able if the standard is a uniform- 
ly well-trained army. After all, it 
doesn’t appear economical to 
the Army anew with every crop of 
lieutenants. Every officer I know has 
the attitude “Don’t knock the rock 
unless you can prove a better dance.’ 

True, cheeks 
fuzzy conquered, but his 


In a less serious vein, must 


start 


Alexander's were 
when he 
campaigns don’t compare with those 
tech- 


of modern times. Present-day 


nology requires a warrior chief with 
years and 
practical experience to handle all the 
fire of youths with their 
hands: a Montgomery, a Manstein, a 
3radley, a Homma, a Zhukov, and the 
rest 


years of schooling and 


nukes in 


with hard 
minds sharp, may have a career of 
grinding and patient waiting 
CAPT. CHARLES J 
APO 29, New York, N. Y. 


So we, muscles and 
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WHAT IS UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE? 
@ Your editorial in the April 
and the comment in the May number 
(see Letters) 


issue 
indicate a misunder- 
standing of the term unconventional 
warfare (UW). 

Unconventional warfare is _pri- 
marily a function of intelligence, and 
is strategic in scope. Its operations 
are not confined to periods of ortho- 
dox warfare. Unlike those of conven- 
tional armed forces its operations can 
be expanded and 
desired. 


contracted as 


Unconventional warfare includes 
psychological warfare, suerrilla war- 
fare, incitement to unrest and revolt, 
1961 
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espionage, subversion, terrorism, as- 
sassination; economic, political, in- 
dustrial and military sabotage; and 
any other activities and means the 
insidious minds of UW personnel can 
concoct and in some case conjure. 

MAJ. JAMES W. CLARK 
Bel Air, Md. 


KEEPING A COOL HEAD 

@ Now that Colonel Walterhouse ir 
‘“’Breviated Blues” (February 1961) 
has made such a good case for fur- 
ther relief of the lower extremities 
from summer heat and other incon- 
veniences, I hope I can put in my two 
cents’ worth about the other end. 

I like Army Green, but I (and pre- 
sumably a few others) would like a 
lightweight khaki or white cover on 
the standard frame of the cap even 
better when it gets to be summer 
The overseas cap is to be worn only 
during travel. While it is lighter 
the complete lack of ventilation and 
of eye shade detract from its useful- 
ness. Sun helmets may not be worn 
at all at many places, and where they 
are permitted their wear after regu- 
lar duty hours usually is restricted. 

If you will be kind enough to air 
this now, maybe by next summer (I 


help 


on investing 
for those in service 
at home and overseas 


Could you use another source of income?—For your 
children’s education, a retirement fund, or to help you 
stretch your service pay further? s 
To achieve these goals, thousands of service men and 
women have turned to Harris, Upham’s Armed Forces 
Department for help in selecting dividend-paying common 
stocks, whose value tends to keep pace with living costs. 
Our Armed Forces Department under General John E. 
is experienced in helping military 
personnel with their specialized investment problems. It 
is backed by nationwide brokerage facilities in 47 offices 
along with Harris, Upham’s well- 
regarded Research and Mutual Fund Departments. 
_Our MILITARY INVESTMENT MANUAL describes our ser- 
vices, and explains the fundamentals of investing. If you 
are Interested in extra income, you may obtain a free copy 
of this useful booklet simply by filling out and mailing the 
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ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 1 


Gentlemen: Please forward promptly a free copy of “The Military Investment Manual”’ | 


still believe in miracles) our heads 
will be better aired, hence kept cooler. 
In itself this is desirable enough. 

MAJ. HERBERT P. ECKSTEIN 
Huntsville, Ala. 


WEAPONS ANY DOPE CAN USE 


@ For the last ten years or so we 
have been trying to get a new rifle 
and machine gun into service, with 
the result that we are only about 
20,000 down on Fidel Castro, who has 
more than 40,000 FN assault rifles of 
NATO caliber, not to mention lots of 
Czech rifles in the short .30 the Reds 
use. Lately something turned up that 
looks like someone has been thinking 
along other lines; namely, simplicity. 
Minus the usual blow and guff, pic- 
tures of the XM79 grenade launcher 
made the papers. It looks as though 
someone had crossed the old Japanese 
knee mortar with a Harrington & 
Richardson single shotgun, but at sec- 
ond glance it looks like a bit more. 
The use of distance graduations in- 
stead of numbered rings plus various 
degrees, to lay shots at a distance, is 
a prime example of simplicity for a 
weapon manned by one tired and har- 
assed trooper with no head for math. 
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We have used the figuring-out-by- 
fancy-work system for a long time. 

The Germans did just the opposite. 
I picked up some of their grenades 
and launching gear in Normandy, and 
they struck me as a fair idea. The 
30mm rifle grenade may have been 
smaller than a good one should be, 
but the rest looked smart. The sight 
had range graduations and each type 
of grenade used a different cartridge, 
easily identified. One of our lads could 
pick up a German outfit and use it 
with little calculation, but for exact 
results Hans would have been stuck 
with ours. Maybe the several grenade 
cartridges would complicate the sup- 
ply line, but it contributed to simplic- 
ity in use. 

There is one thing we should al- 
ways consider. The Reds keep their 
fancy stuff where the technical sup- 
port is heaviest. Once they had a 
rifle-caliber aircraft gun, the ShKAS 
7.62mm, which fired 1,800 rpm. It had 
a nightmarish feed that went clear 
around the gun. Their infantry tools 
were the ancient belt-fed Maxim and 
the pan-fed DP, easier to keep up in 
the field. Later weapons have borne 
this out, being extremely simple and 
very effective. 


Usually someone refers to our 
better-educated people at about this 
point, but I beg to differ. I find that 
quite a few people fire the reasonably 
simple M1 rifle with rear-sight screws 
loose and gas-cylinder lock screws a 
couple of turns out. In Korea I ran 
across a sergeant (luckily for him, 
from a truck company) who said his 
carbine wouldn’t work. After taking 
it apart I found it shy a piston and 
piston-lock nut. It would have fired, 
but it would have worked only by 
hand. A sergeant yet! What about the 
privates? 

I have heard tales about people in 
both wars who arrived at the front 
with no clue as to where the fodder 
went in their cannons, but until I met 
a man who didn’t know part of his 
carbine was missing, I didn’t believe 
it. If we have weapons that that can 
happen to, and have people who will 
let it happen, isn’t that enough of a 
case for simplicity in our stuff, espec- 
ially for front-line use? 

I don’t know who designed the 
XM79 or whether it will be of much 
use in combat. It looks as though 
someone decided to put out something 
any stupid cuss could use. At last I 
have found something to match my 
fading eyesight and nervous trigger 
finger. 

CWO JOHN P. CONLON 
Newark, Ohio 





It just isn’t cricket, my 
eit [S$ deah, to refer to ‘Jeep 


vehicles as “jeep - like,” 
i eally “jeepy, “jeep-type,” etc. In our 
net set, you know, one never “Jeeps 
. aa around” or “goes jeeping.” The 
cr icket word ‘Jeep’ should never stand alone 
as a verb or noun. And the plural is never “Jeeps” but instead, 
“*Jeep’ vehicles.” Properly speaking, chaps, one should 
link ‘Jeep’ with the model name to designate a specific 
vehicle as in ‘Jeep’ Universal. The word ‘Jeep’ 
should a/ways be capitalized — because 
MN yi ‘Jeep’ is a registered trademark 
Wz, for vehicles made only by 
| Willys Motors! 


Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, one of the growing Kaiser Industries 





sHILLELAGH 


U.S. Army Missile System 
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The SHILLELAGH is being developed for the U.S. Army under the over-all direction of the U.S. Army Ordnance Corps. 





The United States Army SHILLELAGH surface-to-surface guided 


missile -like its Irish namesake-will be simple, reliable .. . lethal. 
Against enemy targets—moving or stationary-SHILLELAGH's accu- 
racy and firepower will provide the U.S. Army a devastating new 
weapon that kills with a first-round probability approaching unity 
...and at ranges never achieved in antitank warfare. SHILLELAGH 
is now under development at Aeronutronic, prime contractor on 


this advanced weapon system. 


AERONUTRONIC DIVISION SordotorGompany, DEFENSE PRODUCTS GROUP 


FORD ROAD. NEWPORT BEACH. CALIFORNIA 


‘we a * i a ia . 
SHILLELAGH is one of many advanced programs currently under development at Aeronutronic’s 
new, million-square-foot Engineering & Research Center at Newport Beach in Southern California. 


Write for information about Aeronutronic’s 
capabilities and career opportunities now 
open for engineers and scientists. 
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'g front and center 5 


Paul R. ignatius, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations & Logis- 
tics), a Californian who wears a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, served in the 
Navy during the Second World War. 
He is a graduate of the University 
of Southern California and earned a 
Masters at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Since 1950, he has served as vice 
president and director of Harbridge 
House, Inc., a management and con- 
sulting firm formed by himself and 
two other members of the Harvard 
Business School staff. The greater 
part of the firm’s work concerned 
military procurement and defense 
contracting; also involved were re- 
search and consulting efforts for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
the Defense Production Board of 
Canada. 
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RADICAL RESERVE PLAN 


Only the bare bones of the plan to 
realign the reserves have been re- 
vealed but it is enough to suggest 
that this is a radical plan indeed. 
Radical in the sense that it envis- 
ages a readiness posture that far 
exceeds anything ever attempted. 

However, the plan has good 
credentials. It was prepared in 
Army Operations and was sub- 
mitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Section 5 Committee of 
the reserve components. 

It may be possible in the highly 
organized society of today to find 
men who can take time from 
their livelihood and their families 
to engage in multi-weekend drills 
and three weeks of summer train- 
ing and it may be possible for se- 
lect units to trim away the over- 
aged and the undedicated. It may 
be possible, but it won’t be easy. 

The brief official statement of 
the plan has some ambiguities. 
One that stands out is the asser- 
tion that the “objective is to have 
these units ready for movement to 
forward areas within three weeks 
following mobilization.’”’ The key 
to this is to know what is meant 
by “forward areas.” Several sug- 
gestions have been heard. One is 
that this means Fort Bragg, or 
Fort Hood or Fort Ord, where the 
units can get down to serious 
training. Another is that this 
means a staging area overseas 
such as Okinawa. A third is that 
it means just behind the combat 
area which, in terms of Korea in 
1950, would be the Pusan area. 
These definitions cover a wide and 
significant range of choices. 

The question can also be raised 


- 


as to whether there will be full 
support of this program when all 
of its ramifications are seen. This 
stricture is based on fairly re- 
cent past history. Other ambitious 
plans for beefing up the reserve 
components and making them 
more ready in preference to an in- 
crease in the Active Army fell by 
the wayside—not from lack of ef- 
fort and will on the part of all 
components of the Army but be- 
cause the powers that supported 
them at the beginning began to 
back away and whittle at them 
when the full cost became clear. 

In this connection there are 
many questions about the Defense 
Department’s present attitude to- 
wards Army manpower require- 
ments. Space forbids a discussion 
of a'l the factors here, but a brief 
of what seems to be the Admin- 
istration’s program can be culled 
from Under Secretary Guy Gil- 
patric’s press conference of 6 
June. In effect it is this: 

It is the “present judgment” of 
the Department of Defense—and 
the quoted words are Mr. Gil- 
patric’s—that the Army does not 
need an increase of 50,000 officers 
and men to bolster the nation’s 
conventional war forces. The rea- 
soning seems to be that (1) the 
nation’s total armed strength of 
2,517,000 is ‘a pretty big force” 
and “in terms of military man- 
power alone [not] very far behind 
the Soviets;” (2) the Army can 
do better with the strength it now 
has; and (3) the ready reserves 
can be made much more ready. 

This deserves searching study 
in the light of today’s conditions. 


YAKIMA ISN’T WASHINGTON 


Only a few hours of jet- and pis- 
ton-plane travel separate the Ya- 


kima Firing Center from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pressurized air ad- 
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The pilot is side flying over enemy lines. 


The SD-1 Surveillance Drone flies remotely controlled 
tactical surveillance missions without risking manned 
aircraft or pilot. It is extremely mobile, simple to use 
and maintain, and can be readily adapted to carry TV or 


. 


Min * 


film cameras, infrared, radiation detection or radar 
reconnaissance equipment. The SD-1 is the Army’s only 
operational surveillance drone. Northrop’s Radioplane 
Division developed and produces it. 


RADIOPLANE 


A DIVISION OF 


NORTHROP 
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justs the body to high-altitude jet 
speeds but the mind can’t accom- 
modate itself to continent-hur- 
dling that fast, and the effluvium 
from the Potomac flats still clogs 
the brain as the plane comes down 
past snow-topped Mt. Rainier and 
through the clean, dry air of the 
high Northwest. 

You flew out of Washington 
and away from: “How could Cuba 
have happened?” ‘Does Vietnam 
go down the drain after Laos?” 
“Why didn’t we know that Gen- 
eral Chung was going to revolt 
against Premier Chang?” “Is the 
New Frontier by-passing the Joint 
Chiefs ?”’ 

You fly into Yakima and meet 
an East Coast-based three-star 
general on his way out. “You're 
going to see a good outfit in the 
4th Infantry Division,” he tells 
you. “In fine shape from top to 
bottom. Good leaders, good men, 
well trained, tough. Now tell me, 
how did that revolt happen in 
Korea without our knowing it was 
coming ?” 

At Lava Plains headquarters 
you attend the regular briefing 
and get the big picture. Aggres- 
sor, pushing down from the north- 
west, is beginning to run out of 
gas, thanks to a stubborn defense 
by the 4th and paper outfits on its 
flanks. Both sides have used tac- 
tical nuclear weapons and casual- 


ties have been heavy. Aggressor 
has been nasty too, with infiltrat- 
ing Special Forces type guerrillas. 
More a nuisance than a threat, 
the briefing officer says. Still these 
hit-and-run raiders have forced 
an increase in rear-area security, 
especially at night. The briefer 
reads from an after-action report 
of an Aggressor group that had 
parachuted into the 4th Division’s 
rear the night before. The group 
leader reported little success be- 
cause of the improved security 
measures. As members of one in- 
filtrating group approached a 
rear-area camp, a dog had barked 
and aroused the occupants. The 
infiltrators barely got away. “A 
good watchdog coupled with fast 
reaction when he sounds off will 
put us out of business about as 
quick as anything,” the guerrilla 
leader reported drily. But they 
had their little successes too. A 
field hospital surgeon had been 
captured when the raiders found 
him in a latrine armed with noth- 
ing more than his safety razor. 
As you leave the briefing an old 
friend stops to chat. “Say,” he 
asks, ‘is Washington going to let 
Khrushchev keep his stooge Cas- 
tro in Cuba?” 

At the Division CP set up under 
camouflage netting in a dry gully 
cut deep by flash floods — there 
isn’t a single tree and little other 
cover on the 437-square-mile res- 


ervation—the Division command- 
er and chief of staff fill you in 
and suggest that you visit one of 
the battle groups before going 
over to the “enemy” side. As you 
climb in a chopper for the flight 
to the CP of the battle group, 
someone asks if there is anything 
to the rumors from Washington 
that military decisions are being 
made by civilian assistant secre- 
taries and Presidential assistants 
without recourse to the Joint 
Chiefs. 

At the battle group CP you 
quickly catch on to the fact that 
this is a happy, well-run outfit. 
The BG was about to be clobbered 
by Aggressor and the colonel had 
read all the indicators and knew 
it was coming. Still he found 
time for his visitor and was af- 
fable beyond the requirements of 
the circumstances. He had won, 
as you knew, the DSC in World 
War II and he knew his way 
around. You believed him when 
he told you that his outfit was in 
better shape and had more know- 
how than the very good Regular 
Army outfit he had gone into 
North Africa with in November 
1942. This was so, he said, even 
though the turnover in command 
and staff positions is altogether 
too fast. “Give this outfit a few 
days of exercise under live fire 
and we would be ready for any- 
thing.” A controller was moving 





The Commander in Chief is photographed with the Joint Chiefs of Staft at the White House. From left to right: Gen, Curtis 
E. LeMay, the new Chief of Staff of the Air Force; Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Chairman; Gen. George H. Decker, 


Army Chief of Staff; the President; Adm 


Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
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Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations; and Gen. David M. Shoup, 
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COMLOGNET: 


Comlognet the {ir 
the flou 


world’s most advanced data communications system 
designed for the Air Force by Western Union. 


This instantaneous communications and data net- 
work has the capability of handling every known form 
of electronic communications swiftly, accurately, and 
automatically. Upon completion in 1962, Comlognet 
will have a daily capacity of seven million punched 
cards in its five U.S. centers, making it the world’s 
largest data processing system. Future expansion, 


including the handling of data from overseas installa- 
tions, will be readily accommodated. 

Modernization of Comlognet is another first for 
the U.S. Air Force and Western Union. Acting as 
prime contractor, Western Union designed and en- 
gineered this electronic network in participation 
with other companies. 


WESTERN UNION...finds better ways to speed it electronically 
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through the area simulating en- 
emy artillery fire as you prepare 
to leave. But there was time for 
the gimmick: ‘“‘How could we pos- 
sibly have let that Cuba deal go 
sour?” 

Where the battle group CP had 
been quietly competent, the Ag- 
gressor camp on a distant sun- 
baked ridge was competent but 
flamboyant. The outlandish uni- 


forms and the mex rank that 
made everybody who was anybody 
a little more so was carried off 
with ‘a flourish that would have 
brought twinges of jealousy to 
veteran actors of Hapsburg Em- 
pire light operas. But underneath 
the exaggerated postures there 
was competence. These fellows 
were doing a job and having fun 
doing it. “If they need us in Viet- 


“PROJECT MOBILITY” AT EUSTIS AND STORY 


Big hit of the Transportation 
Corps’ “Project Mobility” at Forts 
Eustis and Story, Va., was the 
first public demonstration of the 
Bell Aerosystems rocket belt. 
Bell engineer Harold M. Graham 
showed perfect control of the 
man-lift device in a dramatic leap 
over a huge prime-mover. 

Although the rocket belt was 
the imagination-catcher, the six- 
day program was a demonstration 
of Army mobility with far-reach- 
ing significance. Military observ- 
ers from the U.S., Canada and 
Great Britain, as well as civilian 
leaders in industry and govern- 
ment, saw what the Army can do 
when called upon. 

With the increased emphasis on 


RANDOM REVIEW 


NEW COURSE in Army’s Nike 
Zeus special training program now 
under way at White Sands Missile 
Range will familiarize missilemen 
with power generation systems, 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
systems, motors, motor control 
centers, hydraulic systems and 
pumps. Course is seven weeks 
long. @ FORMER ARMY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY Fred Korth has been 
appointed a third civilian Aide-at- 
Large by Army Secretary Elvis J. 
Stahr, Jr. The others are Robert T. 
Stevens, a former Secretary of the 
Army, and Chester R. Davis, once 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Financial Management. @ 
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limited and unconventional war- 
fare capabilities, the demonstra- 
tions highlighted aerial resupply 
and amphibious operations with 
equipment currently available and 
items under research and develop- 
ment. They included typical air- 
head terminal transfer operations 
using aviation, and a resupply by 
Army aviation of forward combat 
units, to include aircraft recovery 
vehicles. 

Along the Virginia coastal area 
the Army demonstrated such 
items as the 60-ton capacity 
BARC, the five and 15-ton LARCs, 
landing craft retriever and rolling 
liquid transporters. Research and 
development hardware shown in- 
cluded the Gamma Goat, GOER, 


TAKING A PAGE from the book of 
Lt. Col. Henry Hamilton, “The 
Hair Buyer” who held forth in 
Detroit and paid for American 
scalps during the Revolution, 
Communists are now paying boun- 
ties to satellite nation patrols who 
capture American soldiers at 
border points along the Iron 
Curtain. @ ARMY NATIONAL 
GUARD Special Forces units, lo- 
cated in Alabama, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Utah and West 
Virginia, have been reorganized 
into company-sized units to pro- 
vide improved administration. @ 
MAJ. GEN. DONALD MCGOWAN, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau chief, told 


nam we'll be ready,” you’re told. 
“But they better not wait till it’s 
down the drain.” 

You fly back to that cockpit of 
politics that is Washington, D. C., 
and you hear the same questions 
put, inevitably, in the context of 
politics. There’s no breeze off the 
Yakima ridge to blow away the 
stench arising from the Potomac 
flats. 


electronic homing devices, Marsh 
Buggy, Bensen Helicycle, and 
helicopter pickup from a moving 
ship. 

In a late-night problem, the 
Transportation Training Command 
conducted an amphibious landing 
demonstration in total darkness 
using “see in the dark’”’ infra-red 
equipment. Observers were able to 
view the operation normally on 
special outdoor television screens 
through the use of _ specially 
equipped TV cameras and filtered 
lighting. The amphibious opera- 
tion was followed by an air-land- 
ing of troops and equipment with 
night visual approach and radar 
reflector guide systems. 


Congress that many of the 
Guard’s weapons are obsolete— 
but not much more so than the 
active Army. @ THE OFFICER 
STRENGTH of the Regular Army 
increased by 2,000 last year and 
Personnel predicts a like increase 
in 1961. This puts the number of 
Regulars, of all branches and 
grades, at more than 40,000. @ 
NOT ALL OFFICIALS seem to have 
heard Secretary McNamara when 
he advised subordinate offi- 
cials: “when in doubt, under 
classify” information @® PERHAPS 
THE BEST-KNOWN face in the 
Army has done a fade-out 
from the “Big Picture’ TV pro- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The Defense National 
Communications Control 
Center by Philco 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL FOR 
GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Keeping U. S. Armed Forces communications 
traffic flowing rapidly and efficiently is an 
enormous task. The Defense National Com- 
munications Control Center was designed, fab- 
ricated and installed by Philco for the Defense 
Communications Agency to provide the means 
to monitor and control this gigantic traffic load. 

The Control Center is constantly supplied 
with the current world-wide status information 
by stations operated by the Army, Navy and 


Air Force. This information is processed by 
the Center, where the status of the entire 
world-wide system is displayed in order that 
control can be exercised. When a breakdown 
or overload occurs anywhere in the system, 
communications are restored and vital infor- 
mation is quickly re-routed through alternate 
channels. 

Another major contribution by Philco for 
National Defense. 


Government and Industrial Group, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


PHILCO 


Ce Sencus for Quality the World Over 


Communications and Weapons Division e Communications Systems Division 
Computer Division e Sierra Electronic Division e Western Development Laboratories 





DOD Information Policy 


The public information policies of the 
Department of Defense require a deli- 
cate accommodation of two competing 
values. As President Kennedy has ob- 
served, the challenge of our times 
imposes “two requirements that may 
seem almost contradictory in tone, but 
which must be reconciled and fulfilled 
. the need for far greater public 
information the need for far 
greater official secrecy.’ The recon- 
ciliation of these two requirements is 
particularly difficult within the De- 
partment of Defense. In order to pro- 
vide some further guidance for those 
who must deal with the problem, I am 
setting out here four principles. This 
guidance is intended to help the mem- 
bers of the Department to meet both 
requirements. While it will restrict the 
flow of properly classified information 
in some respects, it will also en- 
courage more open, responsible dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of na- 
tional defense policies and practices. 

The four principles are: 

(1) In a democratic society the 
public must be kept informed of the 
major issues in national defense 
policy. Because the most important 
issues are likely to be the most diffi- 
cult ones, the arguments on both sides 
must be clear, so that there is a con- 
sensus of confidence in the ultimate 
decision. We are under a special obli- 
gation to disclose mistakes and inef- 
fective administration and operations. 
The public has at least as much right 
to bad news as to good news. 

(2) It is essential to avoid disclo- 
sure of information that can be of 
material assistance to our potential 
enemies, and thereby weaken our de- 
fense position. It is equally important 
to avoid overclassification—when in 
doubt underclassify. In no _ event 
should overclassification be used to 
avoid public discussion of controver- 
sial matters. 

(3) Public statements of what ap- 
pears to be Department of Defense 
policy must reflect our policy in fact. 

(4) In public discussions, all offi- 
cials of the Department should confine 
themselves to defense matters. They 
should particularly avoid discussion of 
foreign policy matters, a field which is 
reserved for the President and De- 
partment of State. This long-estab- 
lished principle recognizes the danger 
that when Defense officials express 
opinions on foreign policy, their words 
can be taken as the policy of the 
Government. 

ROBERT S. MCNAMARA 
Secretary of Defense 
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Tale of Two Soldiers 


If the nation were seriously discussing the obligations of indi- 
vidual citizens in response to the President’s call for all of us to 
ask what we can do for our country, a North American News- 
paper Alliance story under the headline “U. S. Sergeants Fight 
Barbarism in Laos” would have been on the front page and not 
buried on page 8, Section C, of a Washington newspaper of 24 
May. 

The story told of two U. S. soldiers—a Master Sergeant 
“Beetle” [no other name supplied] Bailey and a Sergeant Kal 
Phillips, the latter a medic—who “live and work and support 
the people and the royalist army” in a tiny Laotian village deep 
in guerrilla country. These two men are not asking what they 
should do. They are doing something for the United States. 

On the morning the reporter had visited the sergeants a 
guerrilla-planted land mine had been hit by a truck and 15 
persons had been injured or killed. This was part of the har- 
assing tactics the Communist guerrillas pursued to put pres- 
sure on the peace talks and to alienate the villagers from the 
government, through terror, and to weaken it. 

One of the persons injured by the land mine was a woman 
eight and one-half months pregnant. ‘Sergeant Bailey told the 
reporter of how they had tried to save her in these words: 

We blew breath into this woman for an hour and a half. Then 
she died. They wouldn’t bring a ‘chopper’; told us over the radio 
the helicopters had more important missions—-like taking dele- 
gates to the peace talks. What’s more important than a dying 
woman? 

When I breathed into her mouth, blood came up. I spit it out. 

When you worry about a person’s life that doesn’t bother you. 

The Laotians just stood around helplessly. Some guy laughed 
and said “boni’’ [it doesn’t matter; I couldn’t care less]. I could 
have come up swinging, but I didn’t want to stop the rhythm. 

The woman's veins had contracted so far we couldn’t get the 
smallest needle in. If I had to do it again, I would take the child 
out; then one or the other might have lived. 

You got a wife? You ever see a pregnant woman die? 

The medic, Sergeant Phillips, described by Sergeant Bailey 
as being “more deserving of the title of doctor than sergeant”’ 
had two Buddhist images hanging from his neck. 

“It never hurts to go first class,” Phillips told the reporter. 
“It helps when I give medicine to the Laotians. They believe 
me and take it.” 

In the nature of our over-organized mid-century society, we 
Americans are forming a Peace Corps that is to perform good 
works in far corners of the world. This is a fine idea and we 
hope it turns out to be one of the great accomplishments of 
Organization Man. But it isn’t new. The jobs of Peace Corps- 
men have long been performed on far frontiers by Americans 
and more often than not they wore Army uniforms and weren't 
above hanging native charms from their necks; men like 
Major Walter Reed and Sergeants “Beetle” Bailey and Kal 
Phillips.—J.B.s. 





Problem: Sealing of heavy-vehicle track 
components. Needed: A seal to keep lubri- 
cant in, dirt, sand, grit and 
water out. Produced: A met- 
al-to-metal, floating ring 
seal by Caterpillar. The 
result of basic research in 
metals, rubber compounds, 
and lubricants—plus develop- 
ment of new tooling techniques. 
This advance in sealing design permits 
use of more effective lubricants and elimi- 


nates expensive day-to-day maintenance. 


Such developments as this typify 


Caterpillar capabilities in producing sound, 


_ practical solutions for mobility needs. 


As a leading producer of heavy 

equipment, Caterpillar has out- 

standing resources in research, 

engineering and manufacturing. 

This experience and talent are avail- 

able to you to meet your vehicle, 
engine, or component requirements. 

For details of capability, write for Bulle- 

tin No. 40-20265. Defense Products Depart- 


ment, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


CAPABILITY IN POWER 
AND MOBILITY for defense 


Universal Engineer Construction Machine (under development) 


8-ton GOER (under development) 


Air-droppable 
Tractor Bulldozer 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Washington, D.C. Peoria, Illinois 


RESEARCH « DEVELOPMENT ¢ MANUFACTURING FOR DEFENSE 





BEECH “IMAGINUITY” IN 
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Navy XKD2B-1 and Air Force Q-12..... 





Mach 2 target system developed by Beech also has 
promising potential as economical missile system 


Born of Beech experience in many fields of modern 
weapon development, the Navy XKD2B-1 and Air 
Force Q-12 meets the need for a target system capable 
of simulating the speed, altitude and target character- 
istics of high performance aircraft. It makes possible, 
at low cost, realistic pilot training and effective evalua- 


tion of advanced weapons systems. Designed to score 
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hits or misses. It has a pre-programmed guidance 
system, and can operate at altitudes from 1,000 to 
70,000 feet. 

In addition to its target capabilities, XKD2B-1 or 
Q-12 has great potential for further development as 
an economical missile system. It can carry a substan- 
tial payload to fulfill a wide range of future missions. 


Beech Aerospace Division projects include 
R&D on manned aircraft; missile target and 
reconnaissance systems; complete missile sys- 
tems; electronic guidance systems, programs 
pertaining to liquid hydrogen propellants and 
cryogenic tankage systems, environmental test 
ing of missile systems and components; and GSE. 

May we help you? Write, wire or phone 
Roy H. McGregor, Manager—Contract 
Administration, Beech Aircraft Corp., 

Wichita 1, Kansas—or nearest Area Office 


i February, while he was still Deputy Chief 


of Staff for Personnel, General James F. Col- 
lins told Congress that “the Combat Arms Regi- 
mental System is accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was developed.” 

Is it? 

Does every soldier in a member unit of a CARS 
(Combat Arms Regimental System) regiment 
“take pride in his membership,” as General Col- 
lins said? Does today’s soldier in a combat unit 
realize that his membership in such an outfit pro- 
vides him with a “link with the past?’ Do vet- 
erans, indeed, as General Collins stated, have a 
“stake in the future’ because CARS exists? 

Or is CARS weak, useless, a paper exercise, as 
has been charged in these pages on more than one 
occasion? 

The facts appear to be somewhere between 
these two extremes. For while CARS, approved by 
the Secretary of the Army on 24 January 1957, is 
in operation, it is only partly implemented. And 
it is opposed by many, ignored by most, and mis- 
understood by almost all. 

Sentimentalists and traditionalists plead for 
the “return of the regiment’’—the “home”’ of the 
career soldier for the Army’s first 160 years. They 
ignore the realities of today. 

The trend is clear. Fewer and fewer men, hav- 
ing greater and greater firepower and mobility, 
will be responsible for controlling broader and 


THE QUESTION OF 


CARS 


Can the Combat Arms Regimental 
System be made a useful tool 

that provides a link with the past 
and a stake in the future? 


By MONTE BOURJAILY JR. 


broader areas until the planners, military scien- 
tists, tacticians, and their computers have “op- 
timized”’ the variables of men, materiel, money, 
mobility, communications, vulnerability and other 
factors they crank into their equations to create 
a basic tactical unit with no resemblance to the 
traditional regiment. 

“CARS has a twofold purpose,” General Col- 
lins reported. “First, it maintains the continuity 
of the Army’s most distinguished regiments, re- 
gardless of changes in tactical organization or in 
the size and composition of the Army. Second, it 
provides every combat arms soldier the oppor- 
tunity to be a member of a distinguished and his- 
toric regiment. 

“In order to accomplish this twofold purpose, 
it was necessary to remove the regiment from 
the tactical structure where it was vulnerable to 
inactivation or consolidation, as the size and com- 
position of the Army changed. Under CARS, a 
regiment is institutional rather than tactical.” 


Reorganization disrupted lineage 


The regiment, in spite of the emotionalism of 
its supporters, has not been the “firm rock on 
which to found” a military career. Just how 
fragile the regiment has been appears evident 
when we review Army organizational history. 

For instance, in 1920 there were 65 regiments 
of infantry. By 1932 they had been cut to 38. In 
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1940 the number was raised to 88. During World 
War II, this number was increased to 288 (includ- 
ing Army Reserve and National Guard) as of 
June 1945. By 1956 the number had dropped back 
to 52 regiments of infantry, of which nine had 
not become Regular Army units until 1947. (In 
addition, there were three dismounted cavalry 
regiments, organized as infantry.) 

Since 1784, when the First American Regiment 
(now the 3d Infantry) was organized for active 
service—the beginning of the “permanent Army” 
—the number of regiments in the Active Army 
has varied from one to 297 (in World War I). 

In the other combat arms the picture is simi- 
lar. From 1820 to 1861 there were five regiments 
of artillery. From 1901 to 1908 there were none. 
From 1908 to 1941 there were varying numbers of 
regiments, and in 1941 the regimental structure 
disappeared from the field artillery. 

Meanwhile, between 1901 and 1917 there were 
no coast artillery regiments. In 1917 and 1918, 
coast artillery companies that were surplus to 
coastal defense needs were organized into provi- 
sional regiments, many of which went to France 
to provide heavy artillery support for the AEF. 
Not until 1924 did the regimentai structure re- 
turn to the CAC in its primary role of coast (and 
additionally antiaircraft) defense. About 1943, 
the regimental structure was again dropped. 

Armor and cavalry also have seen the regimen- 
tal structure change and change again. Armor 
began as battalions in the brigades of the Tank 
Corps. In 1929 a tank regiment was organized. 
This regiment became the 66th Infantry (Tanks), 
then the 66th Armored (Light). With only two 
exceptions, the armor branch fought World War 
II in a battalion structure. Finally in 1945 the 
regiment was dropped completely as a tactical 
armor organization. 

Cavalry too has been variously organized as 
regiments, then groups and finally as armored 
cavalry. Today the only tactical regiments in the 
Army are the five armored cavalry regiments, one 
of which is little more than a training command. 

Or consider the history of one of the Army’s 
more notable infantry units—the 16th. (Any 
other could have been selected. We stick to infan- 
try because of the complexity of regimental line- 
ages in the other arms.) 

There have been five 16th Infantry regiments 
since 1798, with no historical connection between 
them. 

The first 16th Infantry was constituted on 16 
July 1798, never organized, and on 15 June 1800, 
finally discharged (disappearing forever from the 
Army’s rolls). The second 16th Infantry was con- 
stituted on 11 January 1812 and, in 1815, was 
consolidated with regiments then designated 6th, 
22d, 23d and 32d to form the 2d Infantry (which 
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has continued under this designation to the pres- 
ent). Some of the War of 1812 battle streamers 
displayed on the colors of today’s 2d Infantry 
were partly earned by what was, from 1812 to 
1815, the 16th Infantry. 

The third 16th Infantry was created for the 
Mexican War on 11 February 1847 and disbanded 
on 10 August 1848, joining in oblivion the first 
regiment to bear this designation. Still a fourth 
16th Infantry was constituted for the Civil War 
on 3 May 1861. On 18 April 1869, it was consoli- 
dated with the 2d Infantry so that still another 
16th Infantry added to the honors which today 
the 2d Infantry displays. This explains how the 
2d Infantry could apparently be in two places at 
once: it shows streamers from the campaigns of 
Northern Virginia and also from those in the 
Mississippi Valley and Tennessee, for battles 
which took place simultaneously. 

Meanwhile, and also on 3 May 1861, the 1st Bat- 
talion of the 11th Infantry was constituted. In 
August 1861 it was organized in Massachusetts. 
Under this designation it fought through the 
Civil War, earning honors in the various battles 
in Northern Virginia. On 21 September 1866, the 
1st Battalion was expanded and redesignated 11th 
Infantry. Finally, on 6 April 1869, the then 11th 
and 34th Infantry Regiments were consolidated. 
The new regiment was given the designation 16th 
Infantry, which it carries today. 

(Today’s 11th Infantry? It is also the fifth 
regiment of this name. The current 11th Infantry 
began as the 2d Battalion of the 15th Infantry, 
became the 24th Infantry in 1866 and, after con- 
solidation with the then 29th Infantry, was re 
designated 11th Infantry in 1869.) 


The CARS concept 


CARS was designed, among other things, to 
end the chaotic organizational history with which 
the Army was plagued from 1784 to 1957. 

In 1957 the Army “‘institutionalized” 56 infan- 
try regiments, 12 cavalry regiments (five re- 
mained tactical), and 10 armor regiments. In 
1958, 74 artillery regiments were institutionalized 
and 18 infantry regiments from the Army Re- 
serve were, for political reasons, added. In 1960 
action was taken to institutionalize one Special 
Forces regiment. In theory, today there are 175 
institutionalized regiments (this includes the five 
tactical cavalry regiments) in CARS, and all com- 
bat arms units of the Army, of battle group size 
or smaller, belong to one or another of these 
regiments. 

In operation CARS consists of 170 regimental 
headquarters that have no personnel, equipment, 
or geographic location. These headquarters, which 
are considered “active,” are assigned to the De- 
partment of the Army. Theoretically, each regi- 





ment can supply 15 headquarters type elements 
(from the 1956 infantry regiment TOE) for units 
which vary from battle group down to company, 
battery or troop. 

When the Army requires a tactical unit of a 
particular arm, The Adjutant General’s Office 
nominates a designation for the needed unit. Nor- 
mally, it selects such a designation from one of 
the CARS regiments which has the least number 
of active elements and which is also parent to 
other elements of that arm equipped either with 
the same weapon or with a weapon designed to 
perform an equivalent mission. 

(This “normal” method is not followed with 
the first seven artillery regiments, which are 
“composite” regiments where repose most of the 
history and tradition of the artillery branch. 
They are parents to tactical elements of both field 
and air-defense artillery.) 

This is CARS as it operates today. As a device 
for providing designations for tactical units, 
CARS indeed accomplishes the purpose for which 
it was developed. And if commanders desire, 
CARS can be made to supply to active units a 
degree of linkage with the past. 


Linking with the past 


Some commanders do so desire. The command- 
ing officer of the 2d Reconnaissance Squadron, 7th 
Cavalry, seeks information about the history of 
Troop B, 7th Cavalry—particularly during the 
period 1866-1890, for example. Troop B is now 
Headquarters and Headquarters Troop, 2d Recon- 
naissance Squadron, 7th Cavalry. 

(What a ponderous way to refer to a unit, that 
last phrase! Notice the alternative used in the 
examples that follow. It could be extremely effec- 
tive for informal use if widely adopted.) 

When the 1st Rakassans (1st Airborne Battle 
Group, 187th Infantry) was sent to Lebanon, a 
strange development occurred at Fort Campbell. 
The fiercely competitive troopers of the other 
four battle groups of the 101st Airborne Division 
showed marked respect in place of the usual pug- 
naciousness toward members of the 2d Rakassans 
(2d Airborne Battle Group, 187th Infantry). 
Members of the 2d Rakassans walked a little 
taller, knowing that fellow troopers of their regi- 
ment were under the gun, even though 3,000 miles 
separated the two battle groups. 

In 1959 the colors and representatives of the 
three organized battle groups (two active Army, 
one Army Reserve) of the Old Guard (3d Infan- 
try) were massed in the Field House at Fort Myer 
for the Old Guard’s organization day ceremonies. 
Correspondence is maintained between the Ist 
Old Guard at Fort Myer, the 2d Old Guard in 
Korea with the 7th Infantry Division, and the 3d 
Old Guard at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, with the 


84th Infantry Division. The 3d Old Guard was 
moved to Fort Snelling from Minneapolis at the 
specific request of the CG, 84th Infantry Division, 
who saw the historic connection between the 3d 
Infantry and Fort Snelling where the regiment 
was stationed during most of the period between 
1874 and 1898. 

These are simply three examples that come 
to mind. A number of other tactical elements 
of CARS regiments and their commanders are 
interested in discovering tradition, reviving cere- 
monies, bringing histories up to date. Unfortun- 
ately this desire does not seem to exist in the 
majority of tactical combat arms units. 

Putting this important part of the CARS con- 
cept into effect has been largely left to com- 
manders. How much more would be possible with 
a little more apparent support from Department 
of the Army! 

Most of us are aware of the pageantry that 
surrounds the New Year’s day football games at 
the various Bowls. 

Imagine the benefit to the Army of the appear- 
ance in, let’s say, the Shriners Parade in San 
Francisco, of a float depicting the history of “San 
Francisco’s Own”’: the 30th Infantry. Accompany- 
ing the float are elements of the Sixth Army band, 
the colors of the regiment and behind them those 
of the regiment’s battle groups, an honor guard 
or detachment of men from these battle groups 
and of veterans of the Friscans, too. 

Here would be something with which the peo- 
ple of San Francisco could identify, something 
that would make them feel that part of the Army 
“belonged” to them and that they had a stake in 
the Army. 

How to achieve this? (In today’s “economy 
climate,” that is.) 


A home for the regiment 


First, there must be a regimental headquarters. 
For the 30th Infantry, this could be at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. The headquarters 
would be manned by the regiment’s executive of- 
ficer—a field-grade officer from the active army— 
with a two-man active Army force consisting of 
a senior noncommissioned officer who had served 
with the regiment and a clerk. This officer could 
have “additional duties’’—for example, with Sixth 
Army’s information office, with the recruiting 
service, or in the Reserve component. 

Part of the space provided for the regimental 
headquarters would serve as a museum, part as 
an archives, and part as an office. In addition to 
the three-man active Army element, two groups 
would maintain these elements of headquarters, 
30th Infantry. One group would be Reserve mem- 
bers of the 30th Infantry from the San Francisco 
area. The second would be mobilization designees 
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who are specialists in information or personnel 
administration. A third group could be added if 
proper administrative controls could be developed, 
possibly with the help of Congress. This third 
group would be members of the regimental asso- 
ciation. 

Working together, the regiment’s “One Army” 
members—active Army, reservists and even vet- 
erans—could create in San Francisco an image of 
the regiment which could not fail to improve com- 
munity and public relations for the whole Army. 

In most persons the necessity for “belonging” 
is great. The Army is too big for most to accept 
it as a unit to which they “belong.” They can 
“belong” to a regiment. And membership in a 
regiment means acceptance of membership in the 
structure of which the regiment is a part. There 
need be no competition for a soldier’s loyalty be- 
tween the regiment and the Army. 

Community and public relations activities, in- 
cluding recruiting for the regiment and for the 
Army, are only a beginning of the possibilities 
inherent in CARS. 

Equipped with modern punched-card trans- 
ceivers, a regimental headquarters could maintain 
at least the more permanent records of the mem- 
bers of its tactical elements. It could then serve as 
a clearing house for inquiries about these mem- 
bers and could maintain contact with veterans of 
the regiment after they go off active duty. 

There is no reason why a regiment should not 
have an honorary colonel—a distinguished former 
member, for example, or a respected high official. 
Careful selection of this “colonel” (normally a 
senior Army officer, active or retired) might make 
the tactical elements of the regiment more effec- 
tive. A conscientious regimental colonel could 
strive to assure that his regiment’s tactical ele- 
ments know the meaning of their membership 
and conduct themselves in such a way as to add to 
the glory of the regiment’s history and tradition. 

While such ideas as these cannot be carried out 
without expense, the cost seems slight compared 
to the potential benefits to the Army. And if it 
can be made possible for regimental associations 
to be actively conjoined to regimental headquar- 
ters, contributions could be accepted. Many a 
regiment in the “good old days” was named bene- 
ficiary in the will of a veteran. 


Other benefits from CARS 


More revolutionary are some of the other, per- 
haps more remote, CARS possibilities. 

With some reshuffling of either units or mis- 
sions, OVUREP (Overseas Unit Replacement) 
could be brought under the CARS concept. This 
was originally contemplated by the planners of 
CARS. The possibility (and difficulties) became 
obvious after only a little analysis. 
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While most admit that current Army organiza- 
tion is far from final, it remains unlikely that ever 
again will the regiment be a tactical unit. Yet we 
will continue to need tactical units. Institutional 
CARS regiments can continue to serve as parents 
of such tactical units regardless of how they are 
organized. 

Suppose we permit a man to enlist for an entire 
Army career in a CARS regiment. Could this be 
worked out? With the Army deployed as it is 
today, it seems possible, with a little effort on the 
part of the Army staff. 

Imagine, for example, that a man enlists for 
the 3d Cavalry. He is sent for training to Fort 
Knox. Company A, ist Training Regiment, U.S. 
Army Training Center (Armor), has been re- 
designated Training Troop, 3d Cavalry, USATC 
(Fort Knox). The troop is organized with a cadre 
of 3d Cavalry veterans. Whatever the source of 
recruits reporting to the troop for training, the 
chances that they would reenlist to remain with 
the 3d Cavalry would increase if these veteran 
cadremen showed the regiment to good advantage 
and if they were indoctrinated with the 3d Cav- 
alry’s tradition and history. 

If each continental army had a training center 
at which each of the CARS regiments assigned to 
it had a training company, battery or troop, not 
only would it be possible to make an Army career 
more attractive, but also the quality of training 
given combat arms recruits would improve. The 
improvement could be attributed to three factors: 
the high quality of the cadremen; the more effec- 
tive motivation of soldiers who would belong to 
a unit from the moment they joined the Army; 
and the competition between the training com- 
panies (batteries, troops) which made up each 
training center. Incidentally, those soldiers re- 
quiring school training would, in such a scheme, 
not lose their membership in the regiment to 
which assigned but would rejoin it for duty after 
schooling. 

Training completed, our volunteer is sent, as 
an individual, in a packet or in an OVUREP unit 
to join one of the tactical elements of his regi- 
ment. 

(The 3d Calvary was deliberately chosen for 
this example, for the reason that it is a tactical 
regiment. For CARS to work properly, the five 
armored cavalry regiments should be recognized 
as armored reconnaissance groups with squadrons 
from the regiments. There are a number of armor- 
calvary units, loaded with honors, that should 
somehow be restored to the rolls of the Army. 
For example, the 70th Tank Battalion has more 
decorations than any armor regiment in CARS. It 
would look well, reorganized, redesignated and 
activated as the 70th Armored Reconnaissance 
Group, in which were included, for example, the 





2d Squadron of the 2d Cavalry, the 1st Squadron 
of the 3d, and the 3d Squadron of the 6th.) 

At the end of his first assignment, which 
normally would be overseas, our 3d Cavalry 
trooper might join a CONUS squadron of his regi- 
ment, or he might be sent to school, or he might 
serve in a branch immaterial assignment which 
the 3d Cavalry had been required to fill with a 
man of his qualifications. 

His CONUS service completed, the trooper 
could go overseas again, even to a theater in which 
no element of the 3d Cavalry was present. Again, 
he might fill a branch immaterial assignment in 
that overseas command. Then, back to the States, 
where he might join the cadre of the Training 
Troop, 3d Cavalry. And so his assignments would 
continue. He would remain a member of the 3d 
Cavalry, sometimes serving with a tactical ele- 
ment, sometimes on TDY away from the regi- 
ment. 

By the use of proper (and somewhat personal- 
ized) procedures, inequities in assignment to “de- 
sirable” and “undesirable” areas, not only from 
the soldier’s point of view but also from the point 
of view of the Army, could be prevented. 


For this to work, regimental headquarters 
would have to grow, to become an operating head- 
quarters. But except in full mobilization, the head- 
quarters would never be concerned with more than 
3,000 members, which means an average of 1,500 
assignments a year or about 30 a week to be 
handled at regimental headquarters. Certainly 
this number is not too great. With automatic data 
processing systems, the Pentagon would have 
little trouble retaining supervisory control. The 
resulting decentralization would necessarily cut 
down the vast central assignment offices in the 
Pentagon and at continental army headquarters. 

Management of the careers and assignments of 
junior officers, perhaps through the company 
grades, would be subject to the CARS concept. 
Without going into details or becoming involved 
in exhaustive argument, we can say that we have 
heard a strong case made for just such a step. 


There is a place for the regiment 


Under CARS, there is a place in the Army for 
the regiment. But before that place can be filled, 
a series of events must occur. 

First, the CARS concept must be understood, 
accepted, and supported in the highest places, 
both in the Army staff and in the field. 

Second, regimental headquarters must be estab- 
lished. This step is a part of the original CARS 
program. So far it has failed because of cost. 
This expense, in turn, has been too great because 
of the size proposed for regimental headquarters. 
The three-man headquarters we propose, located 
on government property which is otherwise un- 
used or little used, supported by Reserve person- 
nel and by regimental associations, meets most of 
the objections to cost. 

Third, the potential of CARS in various areas 
important to the Army—public and community 
relations, recruiting, morale and so forth—must 
be examined and developed. 

If commanders and staff officers can be indoc- 
trinated in CARS and made to see how it can 
become a tool for their use in improving motiva- 
tion, increasing effectiveness of tactical units, 
and otherwise achieving the goals of the Army, 
CARS can be vitalized. 

Perhaps OVUREP cannot be worked into 
CARS. Perhaps it is too much to promise that a 
man can join a regiment for an entire Army ca- 
reer. Perhaps officer career management is too 
centralized and too complex to be decentralized to 
a regimental headquarters. Perhaps. . . 

And perhaps CARS, judiciously developed, can 
become a tool of the Army to achieve these and 
other goals. 

The potential exists if we will do a little 
missionary work, use a little imagination, and 
expend a lot of effort. >. 
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The Land Battle 
in an Atomic War 


You might be able to turn a three-masted schooner into an aircraft carrier, 
but it wouldn’t be a good one. 


F year proper treatise on the subject of our 
title is quite beyond my capacity. During the 
past several years, I have tried to write such a 
thing three times and have three times failed. 
And inasmuch as I have seen no other attempt on 
the subject, except for an occasional Sunday- 
supplement approach, I conclude that everyone 
who has struggled with it had the same experience 
that each time befell me: collision with too many 
prickly and embarrassing questions, without 
answers. 

Perhaps the common error has been that we 
have tried to prove that such-and-such a force 
can fight and win the land battle in an atomic war; 
and that is probably too much for a single mind 
to accomplish, especially in view of the almost 
total lack of human experience in the area. In all 
history only two atomic warheads have been ex- 
ploded in wartime: both were delivered by air, at 
very long range, by large aircraft on purely stra- 
tegic targets. It would be difficult to develop a 
sound treatise on armor tactics if military history 
provided us with no more than an account of the 
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unopposed action of two old-fashioned tanks 
against unconventional targets under very special 
conditions. 

So we shall attempt to arrive not at a positive 
solution, but simply try to shed some light on the 
problem. Such light as may evolve will be tactical, 
not technical. While the technical aspects are im- 
portant and difficult enough, we know a good deal 
about them. Very little if anything is known about 
atomic tactics; but they too are important and, I 
think, even more difficult. 

We will confine our discussion to the land battle 
in an atomic war, and not enter into the argument 
as to whether another struggle would be atomic 
or “conventional.” I think we must concede that 
the nature of another war is unpredictable, that 
it might very well not be atomic but, on the other 
hand, it might be, and that we must be prepared 
to meet either possibility. 

Please note also that the subject is the land 
battle, not the employment of the army, in an 
atomic war. There is a difference in the philosophy 
of approach. The problem is not to justify the 





need for an army in atomic war, but how best to 
fight the battle whose outcome will decide which 
side controls that part of the earth’s land surface 
under contention. We must be prepared to admit 
that if any system, however unusual and however 
different from our current system and means, can 
be shown to provide the best answer as to how to 
win the land battle, then we should adopt that 
system, whatever the effect on the Army as we 
now know it. Moltke said that everything in war 
is subject to change; only change is permissible. 


When the subject of 
tactics in an atomic war 
patterned on ; . : 

is mentioned, officers in- 

World War Il 

variably answer in terms 
of the employment of conventional divisions and 
battle groups and battalions. Leavenworth teach- 
ing follows the same pattern. With exceptions 
only in their minor phases, all major maneuvers 
of the U. S. Army follow the pattern of World 
War II. To be sure, a few “atomic strikes’ are 
cautiously injected into the maneuvers, but very 
little attempt is made to go realistically through 
the drill of troop warning, casualty evacuation, 
troop evacuation of fallout areas, damage control, 
and the like. Neither do we take into anything 
like sufficient account the tactical effect of enemy 
strikes on ourselves; or the fact that each side 
will have many, not just a few, atomic weapons. 
Why don’t we do these things? Because we can- 
not: we have not the means to overcome the diffi- 
culties imposed. 

For, what we have attempted to do is to tailor 
a conventional field army to meet a most uncon- 
ventional war. To exaggerate a bit, it is as though 
we attempted to rig a three-masted schooner to 
serve as an aircraft carrier, fitting her with en- 
gines but making sure she could still, under cer- 
tain conditions, proceed under sail. 


Now we must repeat the obvious: certainly, we 
must be prepared to fight a war in which atomic 
weapons will not be used. It would be mighty 
handy if we could develop a single type of division, 
say, to do either job in an acceptable fashion. Yet, 
because of the tremendous impact which a liberal 
use of atomic weapons will have on ground forces, 
I doubt the possibility of developing a force which 
will not, in some of its parts, be ineffective in 
conventional warfare, and in other of its parts be 
very ineffective in atomic warfare. We can say 
that the Army’s current structure will, with a con- 
siderable degree of efficiency, meet the demands of 
conventional war, for it is experience in that kind 
of war that got us into the shape we’re in. But it 
is not wise to assume that the same structure is at 
all acceptable in an atomic war. At the risk of 
belaboring the point, let me put you in the position 
of the commander of a reinforced division. You 
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are fighting an engagement in which you and the 
enemy may each unleash, say, six or eight or more 
atomic weapons a day. I have some questions for 
you. 

@ How do you warn all 
your advanced elements 
of an impending friendly 
nuclear strike? Inability 
to do this will prevent your use of nuclear weapons 
except on an elaborately pre-planned basis, or 
deep in the enemy rear, neglecting all targets of 
opportunity and what might be called emergency 


Questions 
for a nuclear 
situation 


@ How do you instill in your men, who pre- 
sumably are of average quality, the fortitude 
necessary to stand up to the threat of wholesale 
annihilation, plus the fortitude necessary to carry 
on in the face of very large losses to companion 
units? 

@ How do you prevent your forces from min- 
gling with the enemy’s, thus inhibiting your use 
of nuclear weapons? 

@ How do you solve the conflicting require- 
ments of concentration of force to do a job in the 
conventional manner, in the face of the require- 
ment for dispersion? 

@ How do you prevent units or parts of units 





from moving into areas of induced radiation? 

@ How do you move these large and ponderous 
forces quickly out of a large threatened area, or 
an area of fallout? 

@ How do you evacuate the many hundreds of 
casualties instantly inflicted by the enemy’s nu- 
clear or chemical weapons? 

@ How do you acquire on the battlefield—not 
once, but again and again—the very large batches 
of men (or whole units) necessary to replace 
losses in combat units? 

@ How do you hide (and thus protect from de- 
struction) the large, immobile CPs and signal in- 
stallations necessary to control these forces? 

@ How do you move the enormous quantities of 
necessary supplies across areas of general atomic 
destruction? 

It’s easy enough to run your eye down the list 
of questions (the list could be considerably ex- 
panded) and shrug them off, but a conscientious 
effort to answer them, to achieve a really workable 
solution, will ruin your evening. 

So we must start pretty much from scratch: 
what kind of force is needed to win the land 
battle? As I have indicated, I have no sure solu- 
tion. I raise the issue simply because it should be 
raised, mulled over, and vigorously disputed 


among our best officers—and from this process a 
solution may, indeed, evolve. I shall attempt to 
present the shape of the problem, and even in this 


I will of necessity be very incomplete. 


First, I submit these 
as working hypotheses: 

Atomic weapons, and 
certain chemical 
weapons, would have devastating effect if accu- 
rately placed on troops not fully warned and 
prepared. Other hypotheses as obvious as this will 
not be stated. This one needs to be stated because 
of the startling tendency to ignore it. Atomic 
weapons hurt people. 

If each side had six or eight atomic weapons on 
a division front during the course of a day of 
heavy fighting, the staff work, target acquisition, 
troop warning, troop protection, troop movement, 
casualty evacuation, damage control, battlefield 
resupply and all related processes would have to 
be able to cope with that quantity of weapons— 
delivering the friendly weapons with maximum 
efficiency, and absorbing the hostile ones with 
minimum dislocation. If one side achieved these 
capabilities and the other did not, the outcome 
would not be hard to predict. 

Obstacles, always a vital factor in battle, would 
assume even greater importance, for the atomic 
weapon, without warning, will create new ones, 
greater than we have ever had to face. How, for 
example, do you supply the infantry of a conven- 
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tional division that is on the far side of one or 
more defiles and in range of the enemy’s atomic 
weapons? On what basis will you dare move heavy 
forces across a major river when the enemy’s 
weapons can surely demolish whatever bridges 
you leave behind you? A river, swamp, or moun- 
tain range in your immediate rear will be more 
dangerous than the same feature in your front. 
Conventionai heavy transport aircraft can no 
longer deliver troops or supplies if to do so they 
must fly over an enemy armed with refined 
weapons. Ground-to-air missiles won't permit it. 
The demands on the courage, training and 
initiative of combat troops will be very great. 
Here it is pertinent to propose that we arrive at 
a candid conclusion on the subject of the quality 
of the average soldier. All we have to go on is 
opinion, based on experience. My own opinion, 
garnered not only from experience but also from 
extensive conversation with many other officers, 
plus reading after-action reports (usually unre- 
liable, I admit) and books such as S. L. A. Mar- 
shall’s, is that only a small percentage of the 
average company does a very large percentage of 
the fighting. One of the finest infantry battalion 
commanders I ever knew, who earned the Medal 
of Honor (and multiple wounds) in World War II, 
told me that he seized his objectives with a mere 


handful of his men; the rest contributed next to 
nothing to the effort. Department of the Army 
records show that in combat a large proportion of 
soldiers do not fire their rifles, whatever the situa- 
tion. This, then, raises the question as to whether 
the average soldier is worth the trouble of main- 
taining him at the far end of a long and terribly 
difficult supply line. 

The matter of what constitutes acceptable de- 
fense warrants serious re-examination. For ex- 
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ample, to meet the requirement of “holding” a 
hill, must we physically occupy it? Before you 
answer too quickly, remember that an enemy with 
atomic weapons can destroy or neutralize any- 
thing you put on that hill, regardless of the num- 
ber. This is one of the basic contradictions we 
face: in anything but very immobile position war- 
fare, the more strongly we occupy a certain piece 
of terrain the more we invite nuclear destruction 
of its garrison. Perhaps we must admit that, 
through physical occupation, we cannot surely 
hold anything, and be content simply with the 
ability to deny enemy occupation. If this is true, 
our general concept of defense must undergo radi- 
cal change. 

The weight and effectiveness of atomic support 
firepower do not depend on the size of the unit 
supported, no more than the weight of an artillery 
concentration depends on the rank of the forward 
observer. Quite obviously, they do depend on the 
quality and responsiveness of the delivery means, 
the ability of the supported unit to acquire tar- 
gets, and the ability of the supported unit to 
accept the support; that is, to protect itself 
against the effects and to exploit the results. 

Even though atomic weapons are used liberally, 
some form of conventional attack will also be used 
—alone or in combination with atomic weapons. 
Thus, we must retain a means to combat the 
effect of enemy attack on a broad front, and of 


his infiltration tactics. Likewise, when we seek to 
move into ground occupied by the enemy we must 
be able to cope with his detachments and positions 
that are not worth the employment of atomic 
weapons. 

A reasonably secure system of supply is neces- 
sary. In many circumstances we cannot depend on 
our ability to move very large tonnages to the 
forefront of the battle, because of the enemy’s 
ability to interdict our lines of supply with atomic 
weapons. 

Mobility, elusiveness, and concealment will be 
at a premium. Together with the ability to inflict 
damage on the enemy, they are vital to survival 
on the atomic battlefield. We can exploit the 
effects of our own weapons only through mobility, 
which must include the ability to cross obstacles. 
Only through elusiveness, which depends on mo- 
bility, deception and concealment, can we hope to 
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avoid offering the enemy lucrative atomic targets 
and save ourselves casualties and damage beyond 
our capacity to replace. 

The ability of close support aircraft to survive 
is unknown, but it would be a serious mistake to 
assume that they cannot fight at least in the area 
of contact. I would expect that in the next war 
some sort of bombing and strafing aircraft, as an 
invaluable supplement to artillery, will support 
land forces. 

Thus far, we have managed only to paint our- 
selves into a corner, doing little more than offer 
destructive criticism to the effect that our present 
structure and tactical doctrine are not sufficiently 
capable of coping with atomic land warfare. Per- 
haps minor modifications of structure and doctrine 
will accomplish the end. I certainly don’t know, 
but I doubt that they can. 


Now we will set forth 
an alternative that in- 
volves major modifica- 
tions. Of course, I have 
not thought through all the implications of this 
scheme, for such a task would require the efforts 
of a sizable staff. My proposal will therefore bring 
to mind many questions not answered here, partly 
because of space, partly because I don’t have the 
answers. But having now made this apologetic 
introduction, we will back our points with argu- 
ments as strong as any that can be mustered. 

It would appear that in a truly atomic land 
battle, the units at the forward edge of the battle 
area must be small. Small units properly equipped 
or supported by target acquisition means and 
communications may be given the same degree of 
atomic fire support as that given large units. Just 
as gunpowder some years ago served to raise the 
battle potential of the little man to the level of 
that of the big man, so has the atom served to 
equalize the killing power of the small combat 
groupment and the big one. 

In the face of an enemy determined to choke 
off the lines of supply with atomic weapons, large 
units in forward areas, in rough terrain, or on the 
far side of rivers, cannot be logistically supported. 
This point, if accepted, is pretty compelling. 

The demands on units in forward areas as re- 
spects courage, skill, elusiveness and quick reac- 
tion all point toward small forces—of superbly 
equipped, selected, highly motivated and superbly 
trained men. Troop warning is a single case in 
point. If we are to be able to use our own atomic 
weapons flexibly, we must know, with consider- 
able exactness, where our own forces are, be able 
to warn them quickly and surely, and be able to 
move them very promptly from areas of danger. 
With large forces, it is patently impossible to 
do these things. 


Alternatives 
with major 
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We have noted that only a relatively small pro- 
portion of combat soldiers do most of the fighting. 
These are the ones we want in the forward combat 
units. To identify them we have aptitude and reac- 
tion tests that discover basic skills and the capac- 
ity to learn. Courses such as basic airborne, 
ranger, and the Navy’s underwater demolition 
team training determine the extent of motivation, 
courage and endurance. Of the three courses basic 
airborne is the least arduous, but it is rigorous 
enough to eliminate many undesirables and its 
graduates are remarkably well motivated towards 
the Army and the soldier’s life. So too the Navy’s 
UDT training turns out frogmen of great skill, 
courage and tenacity, through very arduous phys- 
ical, mental and moral testing and the ruthless 
elimination of the less fit. 


I am trying now to de- 
velop a picture wherein 
perhaps three small 
groups (call them com- 
bat sections) each of about 50 selected men, can, 
in the forward edge of an atomic battle, combine 
to do the job of a battle group. These soldiers need 
not be attired in space suits and helmets. I would 
want them equipped with the best possible light 
communications and optical gear (with emphasis 
on night vision devices) that science can provide. 
Their weapons must be equally superior, and 
the section’s equipment should include portable 
atomic and air-defense weapons—both of which 
appear to be in fairly certain prospect—and one 
or two short-range antitank weapons. Lightweight 
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short-range detection and target acquisition 
equipment must be provided directly; heavier tar- 
get acquisition means may be operated by support 
units in the rear, but it should be responsive to the 
combat section’s requirements. 

The 50-man combat section must be equally 
adaptable to transport by ground or air. Except 
for one or two reconnaissance craft, helicopters 
need not be organic to the section. But the heli- 
copters furnished the section should be of the 
most advanced design, not of too many types nor 
too large, and tailored to carry men and weapons. 
The helicopters must contribute as necessary to 
mobility, security, target acquisition and the need 
for command and liaison. 

During battle, combat sections may be resup- 
plied by surface means when practicable, but 
helicopters, provided by support units in the rear, 
must always be ready to take over the job. 

A supporting unit must provide ground trans- 
port when and as necessary, equipment and re- 
supply, and do the other administrative and logis- 
tical chores necessary to allow the combat echelon 
to devote all its energy to fighting. Each combat 
section commands its own supporting units. To 
take care of the complicated equipment necessary 
to the combat section, the support section would 
have to be pretty fat. Here we see the antithesis 
to the current emphasis on “foxhole strength,” 
for this proposal argues that in an atomic war 
forward battle echelons of the army must be small 
but elite in all respects; the support echelons may 
be as large as necessary to guarantee a high de- 
gree of back-up efficiency. For a battle group of 
about 1,500 we have substituted three combat sec- 
tions of about 50 men, each supported by a logisti- 
cal section of perhaps 100. Add to this a propor- 
tionate share of the other units in support of the 
combat sections and it may prove that no very 
great saving in manpower can be achieved. That, 
however, is not our aim. We seek simply to exploit 
to maximum effect what manpower strength we 
have. 

When the situation permits, the vehicles of the 
combat section may remain with it in the forward 
combat area, but often this will be impossible. The 
unit must be prepared to live and fight on the 
basis of foot and air transport and air resupply. 

Air cavalry, armored units, conventional artil- 
lery, and surface-to-surface and surface-to-air 
missile units should work in conjunction with the 
combat sections, which would constitute the basic 
combat structure. A division would comprise some 
combinations of these: 15 to 20 combat sections, a 
small armored unit, air cavalry, conventional ar- 
tillery in generous numbers, missiles, and logisti- 
cal support units. I deliberately (and thankfully) 
avoid the details of organization, on which sub- 
ject argument always waxes bitter. 
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I use “air cavalry” to 
describe units whose 
mode of tactical employ- 
ment will take maximum 
advantage of the unique mobility and flexibility of 
light aircraft. In this instance, the term encom- 
passes organic aircraft which will be employed to 
provide, for the execution of the missions assigned 
these units, not only mobility for the relatively 
few riflemen and machine gunners, but also direct 
fire support, artillery and missile fire adjustment, 
command, communications, security, reconnais- 
sance and supply. New developments in weapons 
will provide air cavalry with very destructive fire- 
power, and these forces will locate many targets 
for the employment of surface-to-surface missiles. 
Fire-support helicopters may be armed with 
rockets and machine guns or (if we choose to 
develop them) multiple missiles armed with anti- 
tank, HE or even atomic warheads. Air cavalry 
can reconnoiter, disrupt, harass, and destroy. 
Later we will discuss more specific missions. 

Armored units would be employed to the extent 
that conditions—particularly the circumstance of 
supply—would permit. There is little question of 
their usefulness, assuming that they and their 
trains can negotiate existing obstacles, but tank 
units too often can be effectively blocked, or 
starved for fuel and ammunition, by atomic blasts 
placed on defiles. To be sure, cargo helicopters can 
transport gasoline and ammunition, but armored 
units so supported must, like the infantry combat 
sections, achieve the virtue of smallness. 

Now we can examine briefly what might be 
expected of these forces in battle. 

Three ‘combat sections” of about 50 men 
(highly selected, expertly trained and conditioned, 
perfectly equipped) would, in the defensive, be 
expected to protect an area which nowadays 
would be assigned a battle group. I have no doubt 
they can do it with what science can produce in 
the shape of new light weapons and detection 
equipment, the back-up which may be given by 
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combat support units to the rear, and the mobility 
which comes from smallness. A single helicopter 
company, as now organized, could move all three 
sections in one lift; to move the present-day battle 
group (without vehicles, and the battle group can- 
not operate without its vehicles) would require 
eight helicopter company lifts. To supply the three 
sections by helicopter would require only a small 
fraction of the supply lift demanded by the battle 
group. 

Consider the problems 
of the defense of a small 
knob to which a current 
battle group would as- 
sign a platoon of 45 men. Only about five men of 
the proposed organization could be spared for the 
job. 

Detection equipment should provide these five 
with the same warning of enemy attack a platoon 
might expect. Artillery fire, the major element of 
U. S. defensive strength in conventional combat, 
would be the same for each force. All the scatter- 
type antipersonnel mines that available transpor- 
tation can deliver can be easily laid by five men. 
The presence, or absence, of the five will be diffi- 
cult for the enemy to detect. These men may be 
easily maneuvered in the execution of the princi- 
ples of mobile defense, or to permit the delivery of 
an atomic blast in defense of the over-all position. 
Presumably, all five will fight with skill and de- 
termination, whereas some of the 45 will contrib- 
ute to their platoon leader nothing but logistical 
and morale problems and a headache. The five, by 
virtue of their training, will make fewer mistakes, 
and mistakes are what very frequently determine 
the outcome of a battle. All radios, detection 
devices and weapons of the five will work, be- 
cause of the high degree of logistical support and 
maintenance made available; this will not be so 
for the platoon. 

I'll grant that in some instances, these five high- 
quality soldiers will not be able to accomplish 
what 45 of lower-caliber can, but in as many ac- 
tions they can do better. And it is comparatively 
easy to maneuver the five, control them, warn 
them—and supply them. 

In defense, air cavalry 
units will contribute 
much by way of recon- 
naissance, the placement 
and support of outposts and listening posts, the 
protection of flanks, the surveillance of gaps, the 
direction of artillery and missile fire, antitank 
fire, and the delay of otherwise unopposed enemy 
thrusts. Small, light and mobile, air cavalry will 
serve as an ideal companion force to the infantry 
combat sections. 

Artillery, since the combat sections will have 
no mortars, will have a more important role, or 
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rather the dual functions of mortars and artillery. 
The problem is not an insuperable one. For missile 
units no change in mission, but of course as 
missiles themselves become easier to handle flexi- 
bility and effectiveness will vastly increase. Artil- 
lery and missile units will require their own local 
security forces and detection gear. 

Tank forces will be used to the extent that they 
can be supplied in the forward area. They will be 
enormously useful in counterattack and in anti- 
tank defense. 

Antitank defense warrants special attention. In 
many instances, if the enemy’s tanks can reach 
the battle area, so can ours, and a tank battle will 
ensue. But this will not always happen. When it 
does not, enemy tank units must be otherwise 
opposed. 

Air cavalry helicopters armed with antitank 
missiles should be effective, and air cavalry demo- 
lition teams will be able to impose delay. Each 
combat section will have very few portable anti- 
tank weapons, and those probably of short range. 
Artillery, especially 155mm and larger, will have 
a deterent effect, and so will fighter-bomber at- 
tacks. Atomic weapons may be used when they 
prove suitable, and in many circumstances can 
cut off enemy tanks from their source of supply. 

Antitank tactics, when our own tanks are not 
available in the forward area, will include harass- 
ment, delay, and the infliction of as much destruc- 
tion as possible. Shallow penetrations by enemy 
tanks would have to be accepted, but their effect 
should be far less damaging than in current condi- 
tions because of the lack of soft targets in the 
forward area and our ability to supply our for- 
ward elements by helicopter. Combat sections, be- 
cause they offer small targets and are elusive, 
should not suffer major damage by tank attack 
even though they cannot block tank passage. By 
the time enemy tanks reach the areas occupied 
by our combat support units our own tanks should 
be able to engage them, on the premise that if 
artillery and missile units can get there, cer- 
tainly our own tanks can too. 

We'll move now to a stickier problem: the 
offensive. 

Offensive tactics will 
include the moving of 
battle sections forward 
to selected points within 
the area occupied by the enemy, points selected 
to enable the sections to inflict the greatest dam- 
age upon him. Some battle sections might move 
by foot, carrying only a portion of their equip- 
ment, the rest to be delivered later by helicopter. 
A combination of foot movement and helicopter 
lift might be employed, the lift simply to shuttle 
attacking sections over major obstacles. Occa- 
sionally, motor movement might be used. Some 
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sections may be flown by helicopters directly to 
their objectives. 

Normally, atomic weapons would open the way 
for these penetrations. Helicopters offer the best 
means for exploiting gaps thus opened. 

In considering the attack, we do not need to 
equate the five men of the new type force to the 
45 men of a conventional platoon. In the first 
place, the mobility and ease of supply of the 
combat sections permit far greater use of the by- 
pass. When enemy units must be dislodged from 
occupied terrain without recourse to an atomic 
blast—and of course this must be done frequently 
—mobility (again) will permit a concentration 
of force. So that where now we would commit per- 
haps two companies of 300 relatively unskilled 
troops, many of whom would not pull their weight, 
we might use two combat sections of 100 highly 
skilled soldiers. Missile and artillery support, a 
major part of total offensive power, may be pre- 
sumed to be the same as for conventional forces. 
You may point out that two combat sections 
would represent a larger proportion of a new 
type division than would two companies of an old 
type. So they would, but here we should take into 
proper account the factors of conditioning and 
training, and the ways by which the work of the 
combat sections of the new force might be eased 
through the higher degree of support (with spe- 
cial reference to helicopter troop lift and heli- 
copter resupply). 


Air cavalry will contribute very greatly to the 
impetus of the attack, through raids, seizing criti- 
cal terrain in advance of other forces, reconnais- 
sance, flank protection, and harassing and delay- 
ing enemy forces on the move, be they retreating 
elements or reserves. 

Several times we have mentioned great depend- 
ence on the helicopter, whose vulnerability often 
is questioned. Let’s first acknowledge that any 
extensive utilization in combat of light aircraft 
must inevitably result in the loss of a large num- 
ber of them. We must get used to the idea. In 
another war, which I believe can be fought with 
maximum efficiency only by a large-scale employ- 
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ment of light aircraft, the loss of one or several 
should be no more noteworthy than the loss of 
an equivalent number of tanks or carriers. 


Be that as it may, I 
believe there is much 
misapprehension as to 
vulnerability. Our expe- 
rience here is not very broad—although during 
World War II and Korea there were many occa- 
sions in which our observation aircraft were shot 
at. In the course of 35,000 operational missions 
into enemy-held areas, the French in Africa in 
their first few years of experience lost only six 
helicopters, out of 115 actually hit by small-arms 
fire. It is safe to say that even light aircraft move 
faster than you think; they pose a special prob- 
lem (as respects quick elevation and traverse) 
to the machine gun whose habitual target is on 
the ground; the range to a small target in the air 
is very difficult to judge; by flying in the nap of 
the earth’s surface helicopters may keep close 
to cover behind which they may drop when en- 
gaged; again by flying low, they greatly mini- 
mize the number of enemy weapons which may 
be brought against them, and escape detection by 
enemy radar. What’s more, the aircraft we’re talk- 
ing about can shoot back, and that makes a dif- 
ference. Through adequate development of flight 
instruments and navigation media we can make 
these aircraft capable of flying at low altitudes at 
night and in bad weather; many missions may be 
deliberately flown under those conditions, thus 
greatly reducing vulnerability. 

Perhaps the most important point regarding 
diminishing vulnerability is this: it can be reduced 
to an acceptable degree through the application 
of proper tactics and techniques. After all, the 
infantryman, as he slogs onto the objective, has 
only the thinness of his shirt to ward off enemy 
bullets; he reaches his objective not through any 
ability to absorb damage, but through applica- 
tion of proper tactics. So too the helicopter can 
arrive at its objective. Parenthetically, it is inter- 
esting to observe that in Korea 84 per cent of all 
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U. S. casualties were inflicted by shell fragments. 
Troops borne in low-flying light aircraft should be 
relatively safe from injury from artillery, missile 
and mortar fire. 

Tanks will participate in the attack to the ex- 
tent that they can be brought up and supported. 
Over ideal terrain tanks may constitute the major 
strength of the attack, the combat sections aiding 
their progress in every way possible. 

The function of artillery and missile units will 
be normal, except that a premium is placed on 
range. We must contemplate lifting guns and 
launchers over obstacles by heavier type heli- 
copters, but here ammunition resupply will not be 
easy. Air cavalry can supply some fire support, in 
light and heavy calibers, from missile-firing heli- 
copters. Fighter-bombers may be able to supply a 
great deal of such fire support. 

These forces should be exceptionally efficient in 
damaging and delaying a stronger enemy during 
the course of a general withdrawal by us. Because 
obstacles may be easily surmounted, infantry 
combat sections and air cavalry can set off all 
demolitions and mine the roads behind them—an 
enormous advantage. Because of their mobility, 
harassing and ambushing forces that can adjust 
artillery and missile fire can be left in place long 
after the normal time for withdrawal. Indeed, 
tre worth of this structure is that it can impose 
maximum damage on the enemy, at the expense 
of little more than giving up a certain amount of 
terrain. This leads us to speculate on its use as a 
basic tactic for initially opposing larger attack- 
ing forces. Of course, as a tactic it is anything 
but new. 


W™ there it is. An exercise of this sort is 
never very convincing unless the author is 
thoroughly convinced, and I confess there are 
some shady areas I’m not sold on. However, I am 
pretty sure the land battle of an atomic war can- 
not be won except by forces realistically organ- 
ized, equipped and trained for the purpose. Maybe 
you can convert a three-masted schooner into an 
aircraft carrier, but it wouldn’t be a good one. 
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@ “Program packages,” “program elements,” 
“cost and effectiveness,” “alternative proposals,” 
“modules and spectrum of conflict,” ‘Central 
War” and “General Purpose Forces’’—these are 
but a few of the terms and phrases now being 
widely heard in the Pentagon. They are a part of 
the fallout from the somewhat explosive effort 
being generated within the Department of De- 
fense to establish a new program in budget for- 
mulation. The development of initial procedures, 
definitions, structure, patterns and other compo- 
nents was expedited during April, May and June 
in order that they would be available for develop- 
ing the budget for Fiscal Year 1963. Preparation 
of the 1963 budget gets under way in earnest 
during July, and will continue on through June 
1962. 

The new model being brought off the “‘system”’ 
assembly line bears a number of interesting char- 
acteristics: it stresses military missions, combat 
units and weapons systems; it calls for program 
and cost projections over a period of from five to 
ten years; and it attempts to relate costs to effec- 
tiveness in performance of missions, in the con- 
sideration of alternative courses of action, and in 









































the selection of weapons. If the new system 
catches hold witl the customers it will cause 
changes in current military scheduling proce- 
dures and in the timing and methods of planning 
and budgeting as well. It may also affect existing 
staff relationships and organization. 

Most of the ideas and concepts being employed 
are not new. However, what are new and which 
merit attention are the facts that they are being 
brought together into a formal system and that 
they are to be actually used in formulating the 
next budget of the services. 

The construction of a program or budget sys- 
tem resembles the building of a ship, where the 
keel is laid and frames are attached so as to form 
a firm structure. On this structure planks are 
fastened, hopefully in a watertight fashion, to 
create a hull which will float. Similarly, in devel- 
oping a program and budget system a structure 
must be prepared to which sound and understand- 
able procedures are attached, in order to assure 
a useful device for collecting and presenting in- 
formation. The end purpose is to provide a base 
of knowledge for making decisions. 

In the current effort by the Department of 
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Defense the keel might be likened to the under- 
lying concept of viewing the annual budget action 
as but one step in applying resources in accom- 
plishing a set of long-range plans and programs; 
that is, looking at all the costs of a program 
which may be required over the long h. 1. It is 
another attempt to depart from the year-to-year 
approach which characterizes military budgeting. 
The structure of the program being developed 
—that is, the classification system for arranging 
and displaying information—uses “frames” simi- 
lar to those employed in military planning. The 
main frames are the missions which must be per- 
formed by military force groups in carrying out 
national security objectives and defense plans. 


Nine program packages 


The newly developed Department of Defense 
structure consists of many “program elements” 
assembled within ten “program packages.”’ Table 
I lists the program packages along with the Army 
staff agencies which have been assigned respon- 
sibility for their preparation. A program element 
is “an integrated activity, a combination of men, 
equipment, and installations, whose effectiveness 
can be related to our national security policy 
objectives.” Program elements include divisions, 
regiments, battalions, missile and aircraft squad- 
rons and ships, along with a series of supporting 
forces and activities. These elements are grouped 
on the basis of having common missions or be- 
cause they mutually contribute to the accomplish- 
ment of identifiable tasks. For example, all 
bomber and missile forces are brought together in 
the package “Central War Offensive Forces.” 
Similarly, all air-defense elements are in the pack- 
age “Central War Defensive Forces.” The re- 
mainder of combat forces are grouped under 
“General Purposes Forces.” These forces will be 
engaged in any type of conflict other than that 
which involves solely an intercontinental nuclear 
exchange. 

Other packages include activities such as the 
reserve components forces, service-wide support 
and research and development which are not 
readily identified with major missions and pro- 
grams. Essentially, these comprise the Conti- 
nental base establishment which supports forces 
now committed and provide a _ mobilization 
capability. 


Costs related to effectiveness 


The ‘total’ costs of program elements for each 
of the years under consideration must be deter- 
mined and then associated with the element’s 
effectiveness in contributing to mission accom- 
plishment. Total costs include expenditures for 
research and development, military personnel, 
operations and maintenance, procurement of 
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Table 1.—PROGRAM PACKAGES 


I. Central War Offensive Forces 


Program elements are: B-52 wings, tank- 
ers, ICBMs, Polaris submarines; weapons 
with a long-range capability. 


Central War Defensive Forces 

Army Staff Agency: Deputy C/S for 
Operations 

Continental Air Defense forces of the 
Army, Air Force and Navy, including 
surveillance and warning systems. 


- General Purpose Forces 


Army Staff Agency: Deputy C/S for 
Operations 

Deployed forces under Unified Com- 
mands: divisions, brigades, groups, car- 
riers, destroyers, marine forces, tactical 
air, and similar forces. 


Sea and Airlift Forces 
Troop carrier wings, MATS and MSTS. 


. Reserve and National Guard Forces 


vill. 


Army Staff Agency: Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Reserve Components 

All reserve component elements of the 
services. 


Research & Development (includ- 
ing Space) 

Army Staff Agency: Chief of Research 
& Development 

Essentially all research and development 
activities, except for those projects the 
cost of which can be clearly identified 
with other program elements. 


Service-Wide Support 

Army Staff Agency: C/S Programs & 
Analysis Group 

CONUS basic establishments for training 
and logistics. 


Classified Projects 
Army Staff Agency: Comptroller of Army 


IX. Department of Defense 


DASA, retired pay, and miscellaneous 
DOD projects. 





equipment, construction, and any other which can 
be logically attributed to the program element. 
This method is an extension of the “weapons 
systems” approach which has been used with 
some success in the large missile programs such 
as Atlas, Minuteman, and Polaris. In the case of 
these essentially single-purpose, high-cost but 
low-density systems, the method poses relatively 
little difficulty. 

With all other military forces the problem is 
not so simple. There is an almost infinite variety 
of national security plans and force compositions 
which may be considered in arriving at a readi- 
ness posture for the United States and its allies. 
In this area of military planning and scheduling, 
the costs of the missions, deployments, and the 
major force groups must be given first considera- 
tion because decisions on these matters are of 
primary concern. After that, a look at the hard- 
ware and other components is in order. 

Furthermore, the capabilities and costs of in- 
dividual combat units brought together into 
major force groupings such as a field army, a 
carrier strike force, or a tactical air force sup- 
porting ground operations, will differ from the 
capabilities and costs of the individual combat 
units looked at by themselves. Accordingly, the 
design of the program’s structure must provide 
for identifying the major missions and these 
force groups, so that the essential decisions can 
be ascertained on deployments and courses of 
military strategy and tactics. 

Another practical problem in the design of the 
program’s structure is the avoidance of too much 
division. Too many subsections may result in 
excessive detail and in turn make it difficult to 
get to the heart of the important matters. There 
is an unfortunate tendency in the Pentagon, and 
perhaps in large public and private agencies as 
well, to assemble a great volume of every kind 
of information in order to answer any ques- 
tion which might arise. Electronic data proc- 
essing systems (ADPS) have been brought in to 
help meet this avalanche of detail but in many 
instances they create more detail. Furthermore, 
“machines are morons.” They perform no better 
than the quality of the information inserted: they 
cannot think or make important top-level de- 
cisions. The formulation phase of planning, 
scheduling and budgeting requires only reliable, 
order-of-magnitude, data estimates. At this stage, 
the objective is to trim the pie and not cut 
it into little pieces. Confusing operational de- 
tail with planning detail unnecessarily compli- 
cates the problem. There is at once too much 
information and yet not enough of the right kind, 
or at least it is not organized in a manner suit- 
able for planning and scheduling decisions. At 
present the new structure of the Defense Depart- 


ment has about 500 program elements, of which 
approximately one-third pertain to Army activ- 
ities. Since the initial submission of costs is to 
cover six years and will require about 20 pages per 
program element, this first product will be some- 
what weighty indeed and perhaps a little diffi- 
cult even for an electronic computer to digest. 
However, all these are problems of detail. Plans 
have already been made for refining the pro- 
cedures over the next eight to nine months. From 
a timing aspect, the defense program system 
envisions two phases: a program phase extending 
from June through September, followed by the 
traditional budgeting phase from September 
through December. The second phase culminates 
with the submission in January of the President’s 
budget to the Congress. 

During the program phase the military de- 
partments will submit program proposals in the 
package-element form for review, analysis and 
decision by the Secretary of Defense. His pro- 
gram decisions will then be converted during the 
second phase into service budgets. Basic guid- 
ance for the departmental program proposal 
stems from a new statement of basic national 
security policies. Using a ten-year force struc- 
ture (FY 1961-70), developed in response to the 
new security policies and the FY 1962 budget as 
points of departure, the program proposals will 
indicate the resources needed to achieve the ob- 
jectives an? the desired state of readiness. The 
Secretary of Defense has indicated great interest 
in the presentation of alternatives so that his de- 
cisions need not be limited to “yes” or “no” on a 
particular proposal but can be made by selection 
from among several possible courses of action. 


Management moves the programs 

No development ever springs from out of the 
blue. Each has a pattern and a history of growth, 
the knowledge of which aids in understanding the 


present. A mission and system approach to 
scheduling and budgeting is logically the next 
step in the chain of events which have been 
occurring in management over the past 12 years. 
Since World War II the Department of the Army, 
and the other military services, have devoted a 
great deal of attention and effort to improving 
management. The goal has been to develop pro- 
cedural means which will facilitate effective com- 
mand and management in an atmosphere of rap- 
idly changing world conditions and continuing 
challenges involving military power. 

Although progress in military management 
does not possess the spectacular news value of 
advances in missiles, rockets and ventures into 
space, it has been significant and important. As 
a matter of fact, the transformation of techno- 
logica] ideas into fighting military forces depends 
completely upon the existence ox an adequate 
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LIGHTWEIGHT FIGHTER WITH 


Here is the Northrop N-156...a bold new concept in fighter weapon systems 


The twin-jet supersonic Northrop N-156 is 
more than an aircraft; it is a complete family 
of lightweight fighter weapon systems 
designed to fulfill the many air support roles 
of limited war: close support of ground 
forces, reconnaissance and surveillance, 
interdiction, air defense and air superiority. 
The N-156 can be deployed from the United 
States zone of interior to any point in the 
world within 24 to 48 hours. It can then be 
dispersed throughout the theater of opera- 
tions, utilize advance bases with short, unim- 
proved runways, and operate with minimum 


logistic support, fast turnaround and ex- 
tremely low maintenance downtime. 

Its high performance, extreme maneuver- 
ability and ease of handling have won the 
Northrop N-156 unanimous acclaim as a 
“pilot’s airplane.” An exceptionally safe and 
reliable aircraft with unusual aerodynamic 
stability, it can accomplish its mission, return 
and land safely with one engine out. Very low 
fuel consumption eases the storage and re- 
supply problems likely to plague advance 
areas. Maintenance and service can be easily 
accomplished from ground level without 








A HEAVYWEIGHT PUNCH 


designed specifically for limited warfare... ready now. 


crew stands. In short, from both a tactical and 
logistic point of view, the N-156 is ideally 
suited to the mission requirements and prob- 
lems of limited warfare. 

The economics of the Northrop N-156 are 
also highly favorable for limited warfare. 
Low initial cost plus exceptionally low oper- 
ating and maintenance costs make it possible 
to greatly increase the number of units in the 
field for the same budget dollar. Simplicity 
of maintenance also reduces the number of 
trained personnel, the amount and complex- 
ity of ground support equipment needed in 


the field. The result is an extremely flexible 
force, able to respond effectively to pressures 
anywhere in the world in the shortest possible 
time, and with minimum dependence on the 
difficult supply posture likely to prevail in 
remote areas. 

The Northrop N-156 has been flying since 
July 1959. It is a developed weapon system, 
ready for immediate production. Deliveries 
can commence in just 14 months. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP CORPORATION, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 





management capability. Of course, as in missile 
development, progress in the field of military 
management has not been without its pitfalls; 
some of management’s test vehicles have blown 
up on the pad, others have exploded shortly after 
lift-off. New methods have frequently disturbed 
established organizational arrangements and 
created friction. Critics have been present in 
abundance; committees to study reorganization, 
management, excessive reports, and the possible 
users of ADPS, have been established with the 
regularity of the seasons. However, criticism and 
innovation act as prods toward changes, many 
of which are genuine improvements. 


Budgets that reveal performances 


In 1949 the Congress, following recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission, amended the 
National Defense Act to require the use of a 
“performance” budget. This call for a rebuilding 
of the “accounts” structure reflected the desire 
cf the Congress for information on the costs of 
the major defense programs rather than the price 
of commodities, services, and salaries of em- 
ployees—the type of data then being supplied in 
the annual budgets. By 1952 the revision of the 
budget structures had been completed and the 
first performance budget was presented to the 
Appropriations Committees of the Congress. The 
aesign of the structure had a strong functional 
character—that is, the “major programs’ were 
groupings of activities performed in carrying out 
a job. These prime functions are required to field 
and support a military force. One top military 
official approved the structure with the reserva- 
tion that it was not to cause a change in organi- 
zation. This wishfulness failed to consider the 
fact that the manner in which information is 
assembled and presented inevitably has a strong 
impact on staff and field organization. Over the 
years since 1952 non-tactical headquarters from 
the Department down to the installation have 
taken on a more functional pattern, following the 
management structure. 

In 1954, General George H. Decker, then Comp- 
troller of the Army, recognized that the functional 
structure still did not present the cost story on 
the more fundamental military programs—the 
missions which are directly evolved from the na- 
tional security plans. He initiated a study into 
the feasibility of putting costs together in mission 
form. However, five years were to pass before 
real results would be achieved in this direction. 
In the intervening time, there occurred refine- 
ments in accounting, reporting and organization. 
Perhaps most important was the spread of the 
knowledge of scheduling and budgeting perfor- 
mance style. 

In 1958, General Maxwell D. Taylor, then Chief 
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of Staff, again brought up the subject. His pro- 
posal was aimed at having a more discriminating 
structure for reviewing and fixing the costs of 
the priority requisites of a national military 
program. His “packages” were mission-oriented 
force groups: for example, atomic deterrent 
torces, Continental air-defense forces, deployed 
forces, strategic reserve forces, and the air and 
sea forces necessary for strategic mobility and to 
maintain air and sea lines of communication. It 
is evident that the new program package struc- 
ture of the Department of Defense is directly 
related to General Taylor’s proposal—at least in 
the “package”’ structure. 

Several estimates of costs were prepared on 
versions of the Taylor approach and presented to 
Congress. It evoked considerable interest and 
edded further impetus to the trend toward the 
mission concept of scheduling. In 1959 and again 
in 1960, Representative George Mahon, Chairman 
of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, requested the Depart- 
ment of Defense to develop a practical method of 
relating missions to costs; to identify the military 
threats and targets and show the forces, includ- 
ing their total costs, required to counter such 
threats and targets. 


Long-range scheduling of missions 
In the fall of 1960, General Decker, shortly 


after his appointment as Chief of Staff, spurred 
increased emphasis on long-range scheduling and 
on the mission approach as an alternative means 
of reviewing service plans and requirements. By 
the end of the year work was completed on the 
first phase of the Department of the Army’s mis- 
sion and task pattern. 

The Army’s mission and task pattern coincides 
in concept with the Department of Defense pro- 
gram of package structure. It was used by the 
team which developed the package system for 
the Department of Defense and the Army, and 
as a result many of the ideas of the Army pattern 
were incorporated in the new package structure. 
There still remain, however, several differences 
in detail, principally in the matter of separating 
out and identifying the missions of the General 
Purpose Forces. Table II shows the major mis- 
sions of the armed forces as viewed from the 
latest version of the Army’s mission and task 
pattern. In analyzing the many missions of the 
services, it becomes apparent that they can be 
combined under two major classifications. The 
first is the Strategic Commitment of Combat 
Forces, the broad spectrum of military missions 
springing from the basic objective of all military 
forces expressed in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution: to provide for the common defense. The 
second is the service-wide base, the basic service 








establishment which provides essential training, 
logistics, management and administrative support, 
and which for the most part does not vary ap- 
preciably or directly with the current size of the 
military forces. There might be still a third 
grouping of “other missions” which would include 
a wide variety of things that the Army and the 
other services are called upon to do. These range 
from operating the Panama Canal to running a 


tures in terms of operating costs, capital invest- 
ment, and for setting forth the total number of 
military personnel being employed in conducting 
each mission. Within the areas of these broad 
missions are found the specific missions assigned 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the heads of uni- 
fied commands. Accordingly, the mission and 
task pattern has the advantage of paralleling, to 
a very large degree, the organizational elements 
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national intelligence network. These missions and 
tasks also stem from national objectives, but they 
are not necessarily limited to providing for the 
common defense. They consume, for the Army, 
something less than five per cent of its resources, 
end accordingly can be included as an undistribu- 
table portion of the service-wide base. 

Against the major missions shown in Table IU, 
there is provision for the assignment of expendi- 
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which will be responsible for fighting: the unified 
commands. 

These broad missions may in turn be divided 
into a number of important subordinate tasks to 
which major force groupings have been assigned. 
For example, for the Army in Europe there could 
be identified five specific missions and tasks. One 
of these, the defense of Central Europe, is the 
military job assigned to Seventh Army. An- 
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other is the mission of occupying and protecting 
the U.S. sector of Berlin, which is being done by 
Berlin Command. In Southern Europe there is 
the Army’s part in Land Forces South. These 
three combat missions, together with the theater 
support provided by Communications Zone agen- 
cies and by the command and control rendered 
by Headquarters USAREUR, suggest a subordi- 
nate classification of a mission program structure 
which permits an examination and analysis at a 
significant level. Such a structure is shown on 
Table III. 

Types of missions and tasks identified, we can 
assess the current capability of these force groups 
to accomplish their missions. Are they capable of 
doing the job assigned? Can they do it more 


the gaps between program approved, resources 
required, and resources available to carry out the 
intended actions. The current functional approach 
has from time to time permitted this gap to exist. 

It is essential that we clearly distinguish those 
data requirements that are needed for planning, 
for scheduling, and for budgeting. Obviously, 
these phases interact with each other, but the 
data requirements are different. If too much 
detail is brought into the preliminary planning 
and scheduling phases, then a condition can result 
of being unable to see the forest for the trees. 
Such confusion might be created by jumping from 
broad statements of mission to an examination 
of weapons systems or individual combat units. 
Certainly, this should be one of the areas of care- 
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effectively with another type of organization? 

What do the force groups need in terms of per- 
sonnel, modern equipment, training and facilities 
to bring them to the degree of readiness required 
by the basic plans and status? What period of 
time would be reasonable for effecting improve- 
ments? Such questions lead to an identification 
of the program actions which are to be taken, the 
cost implications, and the time phasing for ac- 
complishment. It is important to note here that 
under the mission approach the term “costs” 
implies all costs involved, both operating and 
investment. If the program action is approved at 
the level of costs proposed, then the stated budget 
amounts filter into each of the various appropri- 
ations used for funding. If this scheme can be 
followed, then it should to a large degree close 
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ful examination during the refinement research 
which will be undertaken during the summer and 
fall on the new structure program package. 

The time is right, the knowledge exists, and 
the need is present for instituting the mission 
approach to scheduling and budgeting. If care- 
fully developed and implemented, this approach 
could prove a most important aid in determining 
the national security program. It may cause some 
changes in organizational arrangements, espe- 
cially at the higher headquarters. However, one 
of its principal virtues is that it will require these 
large headquarters—for example, departmental 
and higher—to concentrate attention on combat 
force capability and combat missions rather than 
upon the subordinate functions required to 
achieve mission performance. 








@ Is rear-area security a tactical or an administrative 
function? Which arm or service can best plan, direct, 
and monitor its operations? Which headquarters in 
the command chain should supervise it? How can it 
be organized, coordinated, and controlled? 

History can answer some but not all of these ques- 
tions. For example, until November 1944, U. S. First 
Army had been fighting in liberated territory whose 
people were relatively friendly. However, the advance 
into Germany raised questions on the future conduct 
of rear-area matters heretofore considered routine. 

The need for protecting service instaliations located 
along the lines of communication would become 
greater. Administrative support functions would be 
vulnerable to hostile action by local Germans. 

Today’s commander must decide whether the need 
for dispersing his administrative support elements 
exceeds that of reducing reaction time. As service in- 
stallations become more remunerative targets for 
guerrillas, saboteurs, infiltrators, raiding parties, and 
nuclear weapons, the time-and-space factors for estab- 
lishing a logistical plant at any given distance from 
the combat area diminish in importance. 

This lesson was driven home during the Battle of 
the Bulge. The importance of prior planning for rear- 
area security in blunting the counteroffensive may 
never be fully known. It is significant, however, that 
First Army had a plan that when put into effect did 
slow the enemy drive. It confused and hindered the 
enemy by providing measures for gathering and trans- 
mitting information of his movements, investigating 
reports of his penetrations into the army’s service 
area, apprehending enemy dressed in our uniforms, 
interfering with his reconnaissance parties, establish- 
ing check points, and controlling civilian movement. 

Many features of First Army’s plan are recognizable 
in our current concept of rear-area security. Its pur- 
pose was to secure and defend rear areas. Other as- 
pects of the original scheme, still applicable, dealt 
with planning future operations, integrating local de- 
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fense into the over-all plan, designating combat units 
as reserve forces, establishing a fixed control center, 
and differentiating between missions assigned rear- 
area security forces and those assigned combat troops. 

During this same period there was also a plan for 
controlling damage resulting from V-bomb attacks. 
Although hastily contrived, these early control meas- 
ures proved fairly adequate. Even so, those portions 
of the plan, tested and proved sound in battle, such 
as fixing responsibility for damage control and provid- 
ing control services on an area basis, have been re- 
tained to some extent. 

From this short review we can see how our current 
systems of rear-area security and area damage control 
evolved. (Throughout our discussion, “security” will 
mean security of the rear area; “damage control” 
will mean control of damage in areas.) 


Who secures the rear area? 


In 1944 First Army designated a tank destroyer 
group as the central agency (now called rear-area 
security control center) for controlling and coordi- 
nating the various sub-areas integrated into and 
comprising the entire army service area’s security. 
This center was controlled by the army’s provost mar- 
shal, who monitored the activities of the various sub- 
area “defense” officers and maintained radio commu- 
nication with each. A similar scheme was used in 
Third Army except that an armor group headquarters 
was used instead of a TD unit. 

The TD group headquarters was made the control 
agency because the need for tank destroyers had some- 
what moderated. However, the additional benefit of 
the communications capability of such a group was 
probably also considered. Again, such a group head- 
quarters had the tactical know-how to direct strike 
forces allotted to security. 

Of all the army’s staff section chiefs, why was the 
provost marshal selected as security supervisor (con- 
troller) ? Surely one reason was his familiarity with 
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the army service area—or at least his knowledge of 
the military police under his control. Probably some 
attention was given the fact that his MPs were able 
to move and communicate. Their capacity for observ- 
ing and reporting was an important, perhaps indis- 
pensable, factor in the feasibility of First Army’s plan. 

Apart from these advantages, while MP units could 
to a limited degree engage and fix hostile elements, 
their capacity to do so was greater than that of other 
service type units. Their armored cars and jeep- 
mounted weapons provided firepower superior to that 
in other administrative support elements. 


Doctrine has not changed 


As we have noted, there has been little alteration 
in the basic concepts and requirements necessary to 
build an effective organization for rear-area security. 
However, certain changes resulting from new concep- 
tions have been instituted. Examples of such revisions 
are the administrative support operations center 
(ADSOC) in the communications zone and a con- 
troller of rear-area security on the army’s special 
staff. Nevertheless, in the main, our doctrine of secu- 
rity control hasn’t changed since 1944. 

The question is, do the modifications we have made 
contribute to the effectiveness of this security? The 
provost marshal is no longer responsible for imple- 
menting the security plan, nor does he now act as 
rear-area security controller. Actually, at corps and 
army, the specific duty of the security controller is 
not pinpointed. 

At division (trains or support group commander) 
and in the communications zone (director of security) 
control responsibility is more firmly fixed. Notwith- 
standing the apparent awareness in division and 
ComZ, at the several subordinate headquarters secu- 
rity responsibility is vested in dissimilar agencies hav- 
ing varied interests. 

To further confound matters, corps and army have 
no rear-area security control center. The establishment 
of this center is based upon need and the availability 
of troops and equipment. 

Although the provost marshal has been removed 
from the security control structure, it is interesting 
to note that as late as 1956, the provost marshal was 
security “commander” for Seventh Army. (Also both 
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of Seventh Army’s corps assigned the security mission 
to their provost marshals.) He was also made re- 
sponsible for damage control measures. 


Military police ideally suited 


Historic as well as recent alliance of the provost 
marshal and security duties pose two questions whose 
answers may solve contemporary security problems. 
Why shouldn’t the provost marshal (at all head- 
quarters) act as security controller? Why shouldn’t 
the MP unit structure (within each command) form 
the framework or the command and troop nucleus 
for this function? 

In general, military police groups and battalions 
can conduct effective surveillance and transmit in- 
formation rapidly; they are mobile and have adequate 
effective firepower. All these functions are so vital 
to the success of security missions. Military police 
units as currently constituted (controlled for oper- 
ations by the command’s provost marshal) are better 
able to meet these requirements than other troops 
present in an area of operations. 

Of course, in certain instances (to assure effective 
firepower and mobility of combat elements) it may 
be necessary to augment MP troop units and equip- 
ment, but to lesser degrees than would be required 
for other units disposed rearward. 

Planners in administrative units must bear one 
principle in mind: when administrative troops are 
assigned security missions, their primary support 
functions must be curtailed during the time they 
prepare for or perform security assignments. A com- 
parison of objectives reveals that MPs are more fit 
for security type duties than are other administrative 
support troops. In fact, the secondary mission of many 
military police units is “to fight as infantry when 
required.” 

When his provost marshal has been appointed se- 
curity controller, the army commander has one of 
two choices for solving his security problem. He can 
place operational responsibility for security in, or as 
an adjunct to, the provost marshal section. Control 
of sub-area rear areas (SARA) in the army service 
area would then be delegated to SARA security con- 
trollers (SARASC) who would be military police 
group or battalion commanders. 








Such a method requires no change in the general 
concept of security as it now stands, with certain 
exceptions. When the security plan goes into effect, 
the control of SARA and designated portions of ad- 
ministrative support units devolves on MP unit com- 
manders (SARASC) rather than on commanders of 
other service units. Also, SARA geographical limits 
would conform to the boundaries of MP unit areas 
of responsibility. Finally, the alternate RASCC usually 
established at the army’s rear command post would 
be supplemented by another alternate RASCC or- 
ganized at a military police group headquarters. 


Benefits of MP use 


Proponents of this plan must remember, however, 
that the security force would, as now, include combat 
forces designated for security operations. Of necessity, 
the provost marshal would also control numerous 
troops detailed from administrative support elements. 
In effect, the functions of these various units would 
produce a force too unwieldy for a provost marshal— 
or any other special staff officer—to handle. Because 
the bugbear of mixing tactical and administrative 
concepts is ever with us, a separation or delineation 
of effort is called for. 

In this light, then, the security force should be or- 
ganized separately, and committed piecemeal or 
wholly in the various sub-areas as needed. Meanwhile, 
the sub-area controller must do with those adminis- 
trative support troops allotted to him. He has no 
control—except to request its assistance—over the 
security force which remains under its commander 


and is controlled operationally by RASCC. Practicable 
or not, current security operations are visualized as 
we have described them. 

A second method of providing better coordinated 


Rear area security is more than 
a job for the combat-ready in- 
fantry soldier—he should be a 
trained policeman and it’s here 
that the military law enforcement 
man stands out. For even the 
most innocent appearing refugee 
may turn out to be a counter- 
intelligence agent, saboteur, 
messenger, or everyday garden 
variety of ‘‘slicky-boy” supplies 
thief 


security measures incorporates all the changes men- 
tioned in the first plan, in addition to placing the 
responsibility for carrying out these missions on the 
military police troops per se. To implement this con- 
cept, an augmentation in MP units and equipment is 
required to insure effective firepower, mobility of 
command elements, and increased combat strength. 

While adoption of this method would demand in- 
creased military police strength on the field army’s 
troop list, an appreciable over-all reduction in troops 
would result. Among other causes of this reduction 
amalgamation of the rear security force would elimi- 
nate unnecessary overhead and control troops (an MP 
group headquarters can handle six battalions with 
facility). Additional benefits accruing through adop- 
tion of this plan include: strengthening of command 
and staff lines; unity of command and effort; homo- 
geneous organization (including types of units and 
equipment); release of combat ‘support and adminis- 
trative support units from security duties; reduction 
in reaction time; better traffic control for a widely 
dispersed field army; more effective control over other 
activities peculiar to the rear area (black market 
operations, pilferage, and the like); more effective 
enforcement of law and order and maintenance of 
discipline in a widely dispersed field army; and greater 
inherent flexibility. 


Special forces in rear areas 


In “Life Lines of Survival” [ArmMy, May 1960], 
Major David D. Field describes other benefits accru- 
ing from the increased use of military police in rear 
areas, and contends that a separate force should be 
organized and trained for rear-area security tasks. 
Since the Military Police Corps already has missions 
related directly to the performance of these duties, 
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Organization for quick response keynotes MP capability 


he recommends the incorporation of specialized units 
or troops into existing MP unit structures to provide 
a greater security capability. 

He draws an apt comparison between the force re- 
quired and the Constabulary which was stationed in 
Germany after World War II. More important, Major 
Field recognizes the need for well-trained, motivated, 
high-type soldiers who ‘‘would take pride in being 
members of an aggressive and highly skilled force 
engaged in a vital task.” (In this connection, shouldn’t 
“rear” be deleted from “rear-area security control” 
and “rear-area damage control’? “Rear” implies nu- 
merous apparent connotations, and a soldier could 
hardly be proud of being a member of a “rear area 
security force.”’) He emphasizes the point that while 
these troops might have such duties, we should take 
care to dispel the notion that they are merely guards 
or escort troops. 

From examination, our second method (supported 
by Major Field’s article) for providing adequate secur- 
ity, appears to be best suited for adoption. It satisfies 
the needs for the composition of an effective security 
force within a feasible operational structure. 


Of course, detailing armored cavalry units and 
mechanized battle groups to security missions would 
solve many of the problems we have examined. How- 
ever, even though provided for on the field army’s 
troop list, these units were not intended for rear-area 
fighting, but for tactical employment in the vicinity 
of the forward edge of the battle area. In the rear, 
when not engaged against enemy-initiated resistance, 
they do not assist in traffic control, handling refugees, 
or maintaining law and order. On the other hand, a 
constabulary type force when not employed tactically 
would be able to assist in normal military police 
functions. The result would be a versatile force, under 
a single commander, directed by one source, and tai- 
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lored to meet numerous tactical and non-tactical situ- 
ations arising in the rear. 


Diversion of combat troops 


Committing armor and infantry units to the rear 
area security draws on the strength of the combat 
force and diverts combat-trained soldiers from front- 
line units. This offers no solution. 

Recently, in an attempt to resolve the rear-area 
dilemma, a Seventh Army study had the objective 
of determining which of the service and combat sup- 
port elements in the army’s service area was most able 
to assume responsibility for security. It was deter- 
mined that not all such units could meet certain of 
the established demands. 

Seventh Army’s study maintained that the normal 
dispersion of military police through the army’s ser- 
vice area, with their existing communications net and 
continuous patrols on main supply routes, made them 
ideal for the secondary mission of rear-area surveil- 
lance. It was also found that Seventh Army’s MP 
units possessed, in varying degree, the wherewithal 
to satisfy the essentials of mobility, firepower, and 
communications and control. 

Bolstering military police troop and equipment lists 
could increase these means to the extent desired. With- 
out their augmentation, the assignment to military 
police of the security mission is unfeasible. According 
to a letter in 1956 from the Seventh Army commander 
to The Provost Marshal General, “One weakness in 
assigning this mission to the Provost Marshal, how- 
ever, was the fact that his forces would be so dis- 
persed that only relatively small combat elements 
could be brought into action.” 

Strengthening MP units would obviate the necessity 
of requiring other service units to furnish troops for 
employment in the rear. In turn, service unit com- 
manders would be able to concentrate on their own 
local security and their primary tasks of adminis- 
trative support. 


Organization for damage control 


We have said that the provost marshal should also 
be responsible for area damage control. The same 
surveillance troops, communications net and organiza- 
tional structure are suited to damage control. For 
implementation, each service in the rear area would be 
assigned an additional mission of equipping and train- 
ing damage control teams—each team to be available 
according to the damage control plan and upon call 
of the provost marshal. 

Current methods of insuring damage control by 
fixing responsibilities, centralizing control, and requir- 
ing area coverage would still apply. Damage control 
measures can be superimposed without overloading 
the security framework. First, however, a firm foun- 
dation must be approved and constructed for rear- 
area security. 

Placed in a proper operational environment and 
allotted sufficient resources, military police can handle 
rear-area security and area damage control missions. 
These missions are growing ever more important and 


now are secondary assignments to a conglomeration 
of arms and services. 
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On a common base mixes of infantry 
and armor battalions can be added 
to provide airborne, armor, infantry 
and mechanized divisions 


@ “I am directing the Secretary of Defense to 
undertake a complete reorganization and mod- 
ernization of the Army’s divisional structure, to 
increase its non-nuclear firepower, to improve its 
tactical mobility in any environment, to insure its 
flexibility to meet any direct or indirect threat, 
to facilitate its coordination with our major allies, 
and to provide modern mechanized divisions in 
Europe and new airborne brigades in both the 
Pacific and Europe.’”’ So spoke our Commander 
in Chief in a special budget message delivered to 
Congress on 25 May. He went on to say: “I am 
asking the Congress for an additional 100 million 
dollars to begin the procurement task necessary 
to re-equip this new Army structure with the 
most modern material. New helicopters, new 
armored personnel carriers and new howitzers, 
for example, must be obtained now. These funds 
will be added to those already requested or re- 
programmed from other sources.” 

After this address a press conference was held 
at the Pentagon, during which some of the details 
of the new division concept were spelled out. 
Active Army divisions are scheduled to begin 
reorganization during the calendar year 1962. 
Divisions of the reserve components (Army Na- 


tional Guard and Army Reserve) will commence 
this transition also during 1962, but according to 
current plans the time factor for completion will 
be stretched out over a longer period. It might be 
well to point out that during the past the reserve 
components completed similar transitions far 
ahead of schedule, and they will probably do so 
again. 

Four types of divisions will appear in the new 
tables of organization: airborne, infantry, armor, 
and mechanized. 

All divisions will have the same type of division 
base. Each base will consist of a command and 
contro] element, a combat element, a combat sup- 
port element, and a support element. 


Command and control element 


The command and control element includes di- 
vision headquarters and three brigade headquar- 
ters. Each brigade headquarters can control the 
tactical operations of from two to five attached 
combat battalions, as well as combat support and 
administrative support elements needed to sup- 
port this force. These latter elements are supplied 
from the division base. Normally, however, the 
brigade headquarters will not er.ter administra- 
tive channels between division headquarters and 
attached battalions. Yet it is hard to conceive of 
a brigade commander (brigadier general during 
hostilities, colonel in peacetime) setting out on a 
mission which might be far from his division 
headquarters without the proper administrative, 
combat and support tools. A close look at this 
brigade headquarters with its attachmen' while 
cn an independent mission reveals a resemblance 
to the present-day armored cavalry regiment. 
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Naturally, this unit would vary, depending upon 
the type of division from which it is detached. 
More later on types of divisions. 


Combat element 


The combat element of the division base con- 
sists of division artillery and the reconnaissance 
squadron. Three 105mm howitzer battalions and 
two general support battalions comprise the di- 
vision artillery. The two general support bat- 
talions may be armed with various medium artil- 
lery tube pieces such as the 155mm or 8-inch 
howitzer or missile type artillery weapons. In the 
case of the armor and mechanized divisions, we 
visualize the 105mm pieces and all general sup- 
port weapons as being self-propelled; this is not 
necessarily so in the other two types. Here again 
we see any one of the three light artillery bat- 
talions capable of attachment to a brigade if the 
situation requires it. Also, an attachment from 
the general support artillery could be made should 
the division commander deem this appropriate. 

The reconnaissance squadron—eyes and ears of 
the division—has three troops, capable of ground 
mobile operations and married up with an air 


sion’s surveillance and reconnaissance capabili- 
ties. All of its functions are tactical. 


Combat support element 


The combat support element of the division 
base includes an engineer battalion, a signal bat- 
talion, and an aviation battalion. Basically, the 
engineer and signal battalions have engineer and 
signal missions in support of the division. In ad- 
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dition, they have a combat mission should the 
exigency arise. 

The division commander will expect his engi- 
neer battalion to construct bridges, repair roads, 
and do all the various and sundry engineer tasks 
required within the division regardless of the type 
of division. 

The primary mission of the signal battalion is 
to set up, maintain and repair, as needed, all com- 
munications nets within the division above 
brigades. 

The aviation battalion has three missions. It is 
responsible for reconnaissance and surveillance 
tasks required by division headquarters. Working 
closely with the air cavalry troop of the recon- 
naissance squadron, it extends, rather than dupli- 
cates, these capabilities of the division. This 
squadron operates the complicated surveillance 
Gevices such as the Army’s Mohawk plane and 
drones. Its third mission, and a most important 
one, is transportation of troops during an air- 
mobile operation. It can airlift one infantry com- 
pany, and can also fly emergency supply and 
evacuation missions. 

Other air vehicles in the division are located at 
division artillery and at each of the three bri- 
gades. Some day the optimum probably will be 
organic aviation in all battalions, but this is not 
feasible in this austere day and age. 


Support element 


The support element of the division base con- 
sists of a division support command headquarters, 
a headquarters company, an administrative com- 
pany, a medical battalion, a supply-and-transport 





battalion, and a maintenance battalion. This divi- 
sion support command is an operational unit, di- 
rectly under the division commander. To the 
division it provides administrative support on a 
functional basis so as to furnish supply, field 
maintenance, medical support, and administrative 
services. 

The term “functional basis” and its application 
within the division framework combines many of 
the support elements of the technical services in 
the supply-and-transport battalion and in the 
maintenance battalion. In these two battalions are 
centered resupply, maintenance, and other logis- 
tical functions which formerly were performed by 
the divisional units of quartermaster, transporta- 
tion, chemical, ordnance, signal, medical, and 
engineers. It is true that the engineer and signal 
battalions in the combat support command per- 
form some of these functions for themselves. But 
other users of signal and engineer equipment 
receive their support from the support command. 

Much administrative support of the division 
during field operations is retained, to the maxi- 
mum degree possible, above division. This will 
allow the division commander, his staff, and his 
subordinate commanders the maximum time to 
devote to tactical operations. All types of divi- 
sions will have the identical organizational com- 
position, but their equipment and personnel in 


the fields of supply, transport and maintenance 
will vary with the type of division and the number 
of maneuver units or combat battalions attached 
to each division. 


Combat maneuver battalions 


As can be observed from the foregoing, we 
have achieved as much standardization as is feasi- 
ble within the division base. This principle of 
standardization is carried throughout the reorgan- 
ization of the four types of battalions which will 
make up the maneuver elements working under 
the brigades. 

Varying in strength from only 800 men for the 
tank battalion to 900 in the parachute infantry 
battalion, all four battalions have many similari- 
ties. All are administratively and tactically self- 
sufficient. Each type of battalion is essentially 
of one combat arm. For example, armor soldiers 
will be assigned to the tank battalion, and infan- 
trymen to battalions of mechanized infantry, 
infantry, and parachute infantry. This method of 
assignment makes training easier and more 
economical. 

If a battalion is decimated as the result of a 
nuclear blast, it can be moved to a rear area and 
replaced by another battalion until it is refitted. 
In a given situation companies can be withdrawn 
intact from a combat maneuver battalion and 
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cross-assigned to another type of unit. Simultane- 
ously, the battalion, minus one or two companies, 
can accept, support and deploy companies of an- 
other type. This cross-assignment worked ex- 
tremely well in our armor divisions during World 
War II, and proved most effective and economical. 
In other words, tactical tailoring to fit and per- 
form a mission can be achieved between battalions 
in a rather minor engagement. This can be en- 
larged, and a brigade can become tank-heavy or 
infantry-heavy, depending upon mission and ter- 
rain. 
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In order to form our division on its base and 
tailor it for a specific area and a specific mission, 
we can add to it any number of combat maneuver 
blocks. Current thought assigns an optimum of 
10 or 11 battalions and a maximum of 15. 

Any of the four types of division can be organ- 
ized by combining different types of combat 
maneuver battalions within a division. For ex- 
ample, an armor division would have a preponder- 
ance of mechanized and tank battalions in about 
equal proportion. 

To form our mechanized division—a new name 
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in U.S. Army nomenclature—we undoubtedly 
would assign a greater ratio of mechanized in- 
fantry battalions to tank battalions. We would 
expect all troops of the division base to be 
mounted, many in track-laying vehicles, in both 
the armor and mechanized divisions. It goes with- 
out saying that in an infantry division infantry 
battalions will be predominant, and that an air- 
borne division will be composed mainly of para- 
chute infantry battalions. The airborne division 
will have no tanks, but it will have at least one 
assault gun battalion. 
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In the infantry and airborne divisions we can 
expect a paucity of vehicles, since neither type is 
motorized. However, both can accept vehicle at- 
tachment for motorized operations. Both types 
can also use air or sea lift if required. The ap- 
proximate optimum strength of armor, mech- 
anized, and infantry divisions is 15,000 each, and 
the airborne division, 14,000. These divisions are 
composed of various types and numbers of 
“building block” battalions. Each division will 
have the “mix” of battalions that best adapts 

(Continued on page 62) 





Radiation Exposure and 


the Tactical Mission 


Control of dosage is the commander’s problem 


iy any future battle American troops may face 
a new hazard: the thre&t or presence of radio- 
active contamination. They must accept and train 
for this hazard since they; may be exposed to it. 
How may a commander control radiation exposure 
and at the same time accomplish his mission? In 
considering this question it is important that the 
commander be bound by no hard-and-fast set of 
rules regarding radiation ‘exposure. In the long 
run, any method for controlling the degree of 
radiation must aid the commander, not hinder 
him. In establishing radiation controls, he must 
weigh the radiation hazard against his tactical 
mission. 

We must decide what basic criteria are needed 
to control radiation exposure in combat. Specifi- 
cally, this is the question: should emphasis be 
given to dose rate control or to total dosage con- 
trols, or to both? 

Dose rate controls are used to good advantage 
in standing operating procedures. For example, 
one standard sample SOP stipulates that troops 
will avoid dismounted movement into areas where 
the dose rate is 50 roentgens per hour or greater 
at the time of entry. In some SOPs, units are in- 
structed either to take shelter or to move from the 
area when they encounter a dose rate of 50 r/hr. 
The use in SOPs of dose rate limitations such as 
these certainly will promote efficient operations 
in radioactively contaminated areas. However, it 
should be pointed out that dose rates are mean- 
ingless unless we know the time of detonation and 
the decay factor for radiation. 

An example will show how the use of dose rate 
criteria might mislead. If a person enters an area 
at H plus 1 (one hour after the detonation) where 
the dose rate is 10 r/hr, he will absorb approxi- 
mately 24 r in 24 hours. If he enters it at H plus 
24 where the dose rate at the time of entry is 10 
r/hr, he will absorb approximately 158 r during 
the next 24 hours. Note that the same dose rate 
criterion was used (10 r/hr) and the same period 
of stay in the contaminated area; but in the case 
of early entry (at H plus 1) the total dose was 
much less than for later entry (at H plus 24). 
This is because the radiation dissipates much 
faster during the first 24 hours than during the 
second 24-hour period. In combat you will not 
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always know the age of fallout, and in areas hav- 
ing overlapping fallout patterns from multiple 
detonations, it will be especially hard to deter- 
mine. 

Certainly the use of dose rate criteria in con- 
trolling radiation exposure will assist the com- 
mander, but as we have shown, there are limita- 
tions to this method. Total dosage registered on a 
dosimeter does give a fair estimate of the quantity 
that people absorb. Therefore, in their operational 
control of the radiation exposure hazard, com- 
manders must give primary attention to total 
dose criteria. First they need to know what doses 
will cause certain effects in humans. Knowing 
that, they can figure out how likely their troops 
are to become ill or to die if they get doses heavier 
than a certain measurement. In other words, to 
aid him in determining the degree of risk he will 
accept, the commander needs reliable data on the 
effects of radiation. This information will be his 
“reference” doses. If he can possibly avoid it, the 
commander will not want his combat troops to be 
rendered ineffective from radiation exposure dur- 
ing a single operation. Therefore, he will need an 
operation exposure guide for a particular action 
(usually lower than the reference dose), taking 
into consideration the possibility that he may 
need his troops in a subsequent engagement. 


Understanding the terminology 


We have seen the importance of measuring total 
dose. Before we can talk intelligently about radia- 
tion exposure control we must understand the 
terminology. During the past such terms have 
been used as command dose, tolerance dose, maxi- 
mum permissible dose, and acceptable dose. If you 
compare the meanings of these terms as given in 
various publications, you will find that they have 
not been clearly defined. Furthermore, the defini- 
tions are not consistent among all publications. 
As a result, a term can mean one thing to one 
person and something else to another. 

The definitions that follow describe the control 
criteria the commander needs in using the total 
dose control concept. 

Operation exposure guide is the maximum 
amount of nuclear radiation, specified by the 
commander, which troops may absorb while on a 
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particular mission or missions. This exposure may 
or may not produce early physiological effects. 
The operation exposure guide will be used as a 
planning factor for the commander and may be 
exceeded as the combat situation dictates. 

Reference dose is that amount of penetrating, 
whole-body nuclear radiation which is related to 
certain early effects in humans. The reference 
dose is based on radiation effects data. 

It is possible to have several reference doses, 
or in some instances, a dose range; for example, 
the dose range during which sickness is likely to 
occur, or the dose range during which death may 
be expected. In other words, reference doses are 
those specified in tables of effects. The commander 
can examine the reference dose tables and deter- 
mine the probability of sickness or death occur- 
ring to his troops if certain doses are exceeded. 


Effect on combat operations 


We know there is a need for radiation exposure 
control to assist in maintaining the well-being of 
troops. Now let’s examine the effect of imposing 
radiation exposure criteria on combat operations. 

If the commander attempts to control the radia- 
tion exposure of his troops, it may tend to restrict 
his operations. On the other hand, fighting with- 
out knowing the probable results of exposure 
could prove fatal. It is possible that a commander 
who uses an operation exposure guide may find its 
use causes him to change his plans. For example, 
for a certain mission he may have to use a com- 
bat element with a low radiation dose instead of 
another which was originally intended for that 
mission but which has previously absorbed a rela- 
tively high radiation dose. Without due considera- 
tion it might be said that “an operation exposure 
guide of 20 r, 60 r, or even 100 r for one operation 
will not cause casualties.” 

This may be true for a unit which has absorbed 
no previous radiation. However, if for example a 
unit already has an effective dose of 120 r, an 
additional 80 r might render it ineffective. If this 
unit is in the attack or in an important holding 
action, the operation would probably fail. On the 
other hand, if a unit with an effective dose of 20 
r is used, the additional 80 r would not render it 
ineffective. This points up the fact that in estab- 
lishing operation exposure guides, the commander 
must consider his unit’s previous radiation status. 
He must realize that he must make every effort 
to keep his entire command fit for further en- 
gagements in contaminated areas. In other words, 
his outfit must live to fight another day. 

We see that command control of radiation ex- 
posure may result in a threefold effect on tactical 
operations: 

(1) It may, in conjunction with many other 
considerations, cause the commander to decide 
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on one course of action in preference to another. 

(2) It may influence his decision to employ one 
unit in preference to another in a given operation. 

(3) It will necessitate establishment of a 
method of measuring and recording radiation ex- 
posure of troops or units. 

Here one point must be emphasized. It is mean- 
ingless to give one categorical value for the opera- 
tion exposure guide that will hold throughout a 
campaign or a war. Rather, the commander sets 
an operation exposure guide for each operation 
based on radiation exposure information and the 
combat situation. The question is: what is the 
most effective way of providing the commander 
with the data he needs to set an operation ex- 
posure guide? Numerous tables of radiation ef- 
fects are available to him, but it would be rather 
cumbersome to use all of them in establishing an 
operation exposure guide. In fact, the various 
tables do not agree in all cases. Therefore, a 
more concise, easy-to-use presentation of data is 
needed. 


Units in radiation exposure categories 


We have seen that in order to use the concept of 
operation exposure guides, we must record past 
exposure of units. Placing units in categories ac- 
cording to their exposure status would determine 
how much further action the units ‘could be used 
for that involves radiation exposure. The small- 
unit classification appears to be the most realistic 
approach. For example, it appears reasonable to 
record radiation exposure of platoons. Then, 
platoon-size units could be classed in three cate- 
gories according to their radiation exposure: Full 
Remaining Radiation Service (FRRS); Limited 
Remaining Radiation Service (LRRS); and No 
Remaining Radiation Service (NRRS). 

Table I shows the criteria for placing units in 
FRRS. Full Remaining Radiation Service applies 
to a unit that has no dose or a militarily negligible 
dose. Units can be considered to have received no 
radiation; in other words, an exposure in the 
next operation that does not exceed the maximum 
exposure for this category should cause no loss 
of effectiveness. 





TABLE |. Criteria for placing units in dosage 
categories 


Full Remaining Radiation Service (FRRS) 


lday lessthan 40r 
l week lessthan 60r 
1 month less than 100 r 











Table II lists criteria for placing units in the 
Limited Remaining Radiation Service (LRRS) 
category. LRRS applies to those units which have 





Lunar VTOL Vehicle. A rocket- 
propelled craft designed to collect 
lunar ore specimens 


Nuclear Space Ship. 

A Douglas design for a 
space ship with crew 
quarters and control 
rooms in the nose, 
nuclear reactor in 

the rear. 


Lunar Service Vehicle. Travels 
like a ‘swamp buggy” on 
inflated rollers. Mechanical 
arms provided to handle 
outside chores. 


Space Observatory. Sections 
this Douglas-designed space 


station would be sent into space 
in rockets and be joined together 


in orbit. 


Nuclear Space Ship. 
A future, medium- 
thrust, nuclear- 
electric space ship 
for one-year 
interplanetary round 
trips (Martian and 
Venusian). 


Douglas Thor. 
Designed as a 
military IRBM, this 
dependable missile 
is the workhorse 

of the Space Age. 


of 


Nuclear Space Ship. 
An unconventional 
design by Douglas with 
living quarters around 
the ring at the bottom. 
On landing, it would 
ease down, ring first. 


Supply and Escape Vehicle. A 
compact re-entry vehicle to supply 
orbiting space stations or to return 
crews to earth. 


Lunar Cargo Handlers. Would 
load lunar ore samples into 
containers to be towed back to 
earth by rockets. 


Lunarmobile. Donut- 
shaped exploration 
vehicle to use rocket 


Saturn. First U.S. vehicle designed to 
put tons of payload into orbit... or 
onto the moon. Douglas-built second 
stage is as tall as a 4-story building. 


power in space and 
tractor treads on the 
moon's surface. 


Eleven ways to outwit the law of gravity 


When the Space Age dawned, 
Douglas was ready with specific pro- 
posals for space equipment either 
completed or in advanced stages of 
development. (Some appear above. ) 

These Douglas proposals were 
based on realistic estimates of the 
capabilities of men and materials. 
They are the valued dividends of the 
company’s considerable experience, 


gained from the design and produc- 
tion of 30,000 missiles and rockets. 
These include the Douglas Thor, an 
IRBM which has been totally suc- 
cessful in 86% of its tactical and 
space firings over the past two years. 

Today, Douglas looks ahead to 
other exciting challenges from its 
firm position of leadership in the 
conquest of Space. 


DOUGLAS 


MISSILE AND SPACE SYSTEMS * MILITARY AIRCRAFT * DC-6 
JETLINERS + RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS « 
GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT * AIRCOMB® + ASW DEVICES 





taken a significant but not a dangerous dose. Such 
a category may include a dose range from just 
below the sickness threshold to one where the 
probability of sickness is approximately 0.15. If 
the combat situation permits, units in this cate- 
gory should be exposed less frequently, and to a 
lesser dose risk, than FRRS units. 





TABLE II. Criteria for placing units in dosage 
categories 


Limited Remaining Radiation Service (LRRS) 


1 day 40 to 120r 
lweek 60to 160r 
1 month 100 to 300 r 











Table LI indicates criteria for placing units 
in the No Remaining Radiation Service (NRRS) 
category. NRRS would apply to those units which 
have had a dose which makes further exposure 
dangerous. In other words, further exposure in 


ence doses. They were determined by considering 
various tables of effects. These reference doses 
fall in line with most of the values given in the 
various radiation effects tables. However, we em- 
phasize that the values suggested are for guidance 
only. The values were not arrived at by magic, 
and certainly are subject to change as the effects 
of radiation on man are better understood. 

We stress again that it is meaningless to give 
the commander one value as the operation ex- 
posure guide he must hold throughout a campaign 
or a war. However, we can assist him in selecting 
an operation exposure guide for an action. We 
believe the degree-of-risk concept will be his best 
guide. 





TABLE IV. Degree of risk criteria for units with 
negligible exposure 
Negligible risk less than 20 r 


Moderate risk 20 to 100 r 
Emergency risk greater than 100 r 











TABLE III. Criteria for placing units in dosage 
categories 


No Remaining Radiation Service (NRRS) 


lday  greaterthan 120r 
l week greater than 160 r 
1 month greater than 300 r 











the immediate future would result in sickness and 
deaths. If the situation permits, units in this cate- 
gory should not be exposed to any further radia- 
tion for at least two months. 

The dose values given in these tables are refer- 


Table IV shows the degree of risk criteria for 
units with negligible previous exposure, or those 
in the FRRS category. At negiligible risk (less 
than 20 r) the commander is practically assured 
of the complete safety of his troops. Moderate 
risk (20 to 100 r) is the greatest degree of risk 
to be considered for troop units that are expected 
to fight at peak efficiency after exposure. Emer- 
gency risk (greater than 100 r) is the degree of 
risk to be considered only when the combat situa- 
tion demands that it be accepted. 

Radiation dosage categories of the units would 
be maintained on a chart similar to Table V. 





TABLE V. Chart for radiation dosage status of platoons 


Month 6 





Rad 





Platoon 


Status Remarks 





A-2 


Platoon was 


LRRS | pRRS on 1 June 
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“As a tactical strike aircraft in sup- 
port of ground troops, it can whisk 
in with rockets, a 20mm cannon 
that fires at a rate of 6000 rounds 
per minute and a bomb bay pack- 
ing a heavier load, either conven- 
tional or nuclear than a World 
War || B-17 bomber Time 


“The plane... has the versatility to 
perform alternately as an inter- 
ceptor, fighter or high-speed refuel- 
ing plane New York Times 


“The one-man bombers . . . can pro- 
vide combat flexibility and obser- 
vation capability Flying 


“In effect, a reusable guided 
missile Interavia 


ONE! 


THE 
F-105 
THUNDERCHIEF 


... THE WORLD’S 
MOST POWERFUL 
ONE-MAN AIRCRAFT 
NOW IN SERVICE WITH 
THE U. S. AIR FORCE 


REPUBLIC 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 





All the platoons in the battle group are listed 
in the column Platoon. The dosage in units of 20 
r will be posted each day (or after each operation 
if this is feasible) and indicated by a mark: | for 
20 r, | for 40 r, for 60 7, and so on, in the ap- 
propriate date column. By using the data from 
Tables I, II and III, FRRS, LRRS, or NRRS is 
entered in the Radiation Status column. The 
radiation status of a particular platoon will 
change from day to day and from week to week, 
but since the chart is posted on an overlay of 
transparent plastic, when appropriate the radia- 
tion status is merely erased, and the radiation 
status of the platoon on the date is posted. 

For example on 7 June our chart might look 
something like Table V. The 2d Platoon of Com- 
pany A took 20 r on 1 June, 60 r on the 2d, 40 r 
on the 4th, 20 r on the 7th, or 140 r in a week. 
Note that this platoon was FRRS at the beginning 
of the period. We see from Table II that it is 
LRRS on 7 June. 

You may ask what category we assign the unit 
at the start of the next month (July) should it 
not take any additional radiation during June. 
To answer that question we must explain the con- 
cept of “effective’’ dose. 


‘Effective’ dose 


If a period has elapsed since a dose was re- 
ceived, the body recovers from a portion of the 
radiation. The effective dose is, for all practical 
purposes, the undissipated dose. For example, the 
reference dose tables (I, II and III) have biologi- 
cal recovery built into them. Note from Table I 
that if a dose of 100 r is taken over one month, say 
3.3 r each day, theoretically this is the same as 
absorbing a dose of less than 40 r on the thirtieth 
day. In other words, on the thirtieth day the effec- 
tive dose is less than 40 r although a total dose of 
100 r has been absorbed. Similarly, if a dose of 
100 r is taken on the first, and no subsequent 
radiation is absorbed for the rest of the month, at 
the end of that month the effective dose would be 
less than 40 r. For prolonged exposure or for cal- 
culating the effective remaining radiation dose, 
the currently accepted formula is a recovery rate 
of 10 per cent per day of the remaining dose, up 
to 45 days. For each separate exposure a perma- 
nent or undissipated residual of 10 per cent is 
considered. 

Now to the problem at hand. If the unit (Table 
V) is LRRS on the seventh day and does not take 
any radiation during the rest of the month, at the 
end it will have an effective dose of less than 40 r. 
It can then be classified as FRRS. The troops and 
units in the various categories should be reas- 
sessed periodically to determine any additional 
exposure and retention which might place them 
in another category. This illustrates the need for 
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personal as well as tactical (unit) dosimeters. 
Personal dosimeters should be read at the end of 
each month, more often if possible. After personal 
dosimeters are read, an appropriate category is 
assigned the unit based on the effective dose of 
the majority of the troops. For example, if a 
majority of the outfit has an effective dose of 40 
to 120 r, the unit would be classified as LRRS. A 
new category assignment will be necessary at 
least once a month, since owing to casualties and 
replacements the unit may no longer resemble the 
original one so far as radiation exposure is con- 
cerned. 

Note that the values in the category and 
degree-of-risk tables are in multiples of 20 r. This 
is convenient since the scale of the current tactical 
dosimeter (IM-93). is divided into increments of 
20 r. 

It is important to remember that the category 
and degree-of-risk tables (I to IV) serve only to 
guide the commander and his staff. The com- 
mander must not be restricted by a stringent set 
of rules regarding radiation exposure. He may 
expose his troops to any degree of radiation he 
sees fit, as demanded by his mission or the combat 
situation. He does so, however, in full knowledge 
of the possible results. 

The dosage category system would work best 
under the unit replacement system. Of course, 
there will probably always be some individual 
replacements. As we pointed out earlier, the pro- 
cedure of keeping radiation exposure records for 
each soldier would work harmoniously with the 
radiation category system. Individual replace- 
ments should be assigned only to a unit whose 
exposure status is similar to their own. 


Command responsibilities 


Since the battle group, battalion, or comparable 
unit is the smallest having an organic staff that 
can evaluate records, platoon exposure records 
should be kept at such headquarters. Within the 
infantry division the data would be sent to battle 
groups in this way: 

(1) Tactical (unit) dosimeters, usually two per 
platoon, will be read daily or after each operation, 
whichever is feasible. 

(2) The average reading of the platoon 
(usually the average of two dosimeters) will be 
reported by platoons to company. 

(3) The platoon readings will be reported daily 
(or when the situation permits) by companies to 
battle group. 

(4) At battle group the reading in increments 
of 20 r will be posted on the chart (Table V). 

The designation of the numerical value of op- 
eration exposure guides should not be established 
at units smaller than battle groups (or units of 
comparable size). The division commander may 





MAULER 
MOBILITY 


-BY FMC 


SELF-CONTAINED 
WEAPONS SYSTEM 


For further information, write on com- 
pany letterhead to Preliminary Design 
Engineering Dept., FMC Ordnance Divi- 
sion, P.O. Box 367, San Jose, California. 
Phone: CY press 4-8124, 


The striking power of the Army’s Mauler automatic- 
firing air defense system, now in development, will 
be extended by its exceptional mobility — engineered 
and built by FMC. Working closely with Convair/ 
Pomona, Convair Division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, and ARGMA, an element of the U.S. 
Army Ordnance Missile Command, FMC is respon- 
sible for (1) the tracked carrier, adapted from our 
standardized M113 vehicle, and (2) the launching 
pod assembly and the auxiliary power unit. Result: 
a self-contained weapons system, tracked for on-road 
or off-road mobility in any terrain. 

When mobility is the question, call in FMC, since 
1941, a leading designer and builder of military 
standardized vehicles. 


Putting tdeas to Work 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Ordnance Division 
1105 COLEMAN AVENUE, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





direct his battle groups concerning the operation 
exposure guide. This control may be necessary to 
insure the effective future use of battle groups 
in accordance with his plans. 

It is best that reports on radiation exposure 
status of small units (platoons and perhaps com- 
panies) be forwarded no higher than battle group. 
Daily (or after each operation), the battle group 
should forward to division only data concerning 
the effectiveness of the command; that is, the 
percentage of the command in each category. If 
the division commander wishes more detailed in- 
formation, he can get it from the headquarters of 
his battle groups. The division commander may 
establish an SOP outlining the radiation exposure 
data he desires from battle groups. The dosimetry 
information concerning battle groups and units of 
comparable size normally should be forwarded no 
higher than division. In most instances, the corps 
or army commander will be concerned only with 
the general radiation status of the division. 

At battle group or comparable headquarters, 
staff supervision for maintaining data on the 
radiation exposure status of units should be a 
function of S3. This is logical, since G3 (S3) is 
responsible for evaluating combat effectiveness, 
and the previous dose taken by a unit has a 
definite bearing on its combat effectiveness. S3 
should designate an officer to record radiation ex- 
posure data and post the exposure charts of units. 
When a headquarters has a chemical officer, he 


should be so designated. The medical officer should 
be responsible for advising the commander con- 
cerning the operation exposure guide for a par- 
ticular operation. 

It appears logical that the over-all radiation ex- 
posure status of the division be maintained at the 
division’s chemical, biological and radiological 
section (CBRS). This makes sense, since radio- 
logical monitoring and survey data for the divi- 
sion are kept there. 

In discussing records of radiation exposure of 
small units, we have used as examples the platoon- 
sized outfit and the infantry battle group. There 
will be some minor exceptions to this practice 
among other elements of the different types of 
divisions. 


How the system works 


Finally, to show how the system works, here 
is an example of setting an operation exposure 
guide. 

It is 7 October. The battle group commander 
wants to commit Company B to action on 8 Oc- 
tober in a radioactively contaminated area. He is 
unwilling to exceed a moderate risk. In planning 
his action, the commander needs to establish the 
operation exposure guide. He may or may not 
announce this guide to the units concerned. Before 
setting the operation exposure guide, he consults 
S3 and the medical officer. S3 directs the chemical 
officer (if one is assigned; if not, another qualified 








TABLE VI. Chart for radiation dosage status of platoons 


Month 10 
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| Rad 





Platoon 
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Recently, TATSA personnel successfully completed a 1000-hour test 
program on the new Grumman AO-1 Mohawk—the first prop-jet 
powered aircraft to enter Army service. 


The new Mohawk is designed to “‘live” in the field with tactical 
troops and provide all-weather day and night observation by means 
of electronic surveillance. 


STOL capabilities are outstanding: The Mohawk has repeatedly 
demonstrated its ability to operate out of 600-foot dirt fields. 


The Mohawk is the newest Grumman aircraft to enter Army aviation. 
We’re proud of it. And mindful, too, of the proficiency displayed 
by TATSA personnel in helping usher it in. Congratulations! 


GRUNMAN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage ° Long Isiand ° New York 





designated officer) to review the radiation status 
chart and advise him -concerning the radiation 
status of Company B. 

On 7 October, when the chemical officer (or 
other qualified designated officer) reviews the 
radiation status chart (Table VI) he finds that 
the radiation status of Company B is FRRS. 
Sometimes he may also have data concerning the 
cose rates in the contaminated area which would 
allow him to estimate the hazard from radiation. 
This useful information would have been obtained 
from the division’s CBRS. 

The medical officer notes that FRRS corre- 
sponds to an effective dose of less than 40 r in 
one day (Table I). Since the commander has spec- 
ified no more than a moderate risk, the maximum 
total dose allowed will be 100 r (Table IV). The 
medical officer could very well suggest an opera- 
tion exposure guide of 60 r, the difference be- 
tween 40 r and 100 r. If the chart shows that an- 
other unit, say Company C, has taken no previous 
exposure, for this unit the operation exposure 
guide could be set at 100 7. 





The new army divisions 


(Continued from page 52) 


itself to the environment or mission for which it 
is intended. 


An organizational concept 


What do these changes mean to the Army? 
What is the current state of the art, based on this 
new concept? Where do we go from here? 

To some of us, this concept might appear to be 
cld hat, to others brand-new. It is a step forward 
in improving the capabilities of the combat divi- 
sion to cope with the enemy on either the nuclear 
or nuclear-free battlefield. It will enhance our 
tactical mobility, both on the ground and in the 
air, yet standardize many elements of all divisions. 
All this in turn will facilitate training and be 
decidedly more economical. 

Based upon the current world-wide dispersal of 
our Active Army forces, it is highly probable that 
our divisions in Europe will be of the armor or 
mechanized type. In Korea they will be tailored 
for the mountainous country and be heavily 
weighted with infantry. STRAC units on constant 
alert will be of the airborne type. In sum, units 
will be tailored for the geographical area in which 
they are likely to be employed. 

It is not feasible to adopt a concept embracing 
one single standard division properly equipped to 
meet any exigency on any piece of terrain in any 
part of the world. No type organization with 
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The medical officer would probably advise the 
commander that units in the NRRS category be 
not committed unless the commander desires to 
take an emergency risk. For units in the LRRS 
category, the risk could be either moderate or 
emergency, depending upon the exact dose pre- 
viously absorbed. If the commander specifies only 
a negligible risk, then only those units in the 
FRRS category should be considered, and the 
medical officer should suggest an operation ex- 
posure guide of 20 r. If the commander indicates 
he will accept an emergency risk, operation ex- 
posure guides will necessarily be set at a higher 
value. However, even in these circumstances, the 
commander should be advised what units to use 
so that he may risk the least number of cas- 
ualties from radiation exposure. 


F we must live with radioactive contamination 
on the battlefield, we must know the score on 
radiation exposure. The method outlined here may 
not have all the answers, but we believe it is a 
start in the right direction. 


standard armament and equipment could be de- 
veloped to fulfill such a mission. Like a tailor- 
made suit, these organizations must differ suf- 
ficiently if they are to fight on different types of 
terrain in different situations. 

Organizations formed along this concept do not 
call.for new modern equipment. That need is 
already pressing. Modernization of equipment is 
overdue. Setting up our organizations now to 
meet the demands of the future and being pre- 
pared to employ modern new equipment as it 
becomes available is another step forward. Too 
often new equipment has been available, but the 
know-how to properly employ it has been missing. 

Increase in actual numbers of weapons remains 
to be determined as tables of organization and 
equipment are developed. However, after a first 
glimpse, we believe that firepower will be in- 
creased along with mobility and flexibility in unit 
assignments. 

To some of us these changes may seem too 
close upon our recent conversion to the Pen- 
tomic division set-up. We live in a world of 
rapid change, and must move with the times. To 
lag behind invites disaster. Any change made now 
which will better prepare us if we are forced into 
war will assure many benefits for the future. 

Undoubtedly, there will be changes in this new 
concept—probably before this article gets into 
print. But it is a forward-looking concept which 
would prepare us for meeting any future emer- 
gency with confidence, deter nation, and the will 
to win. 
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m We are proud that the epoch-making success of National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s first launching of man into space depended, in part, upon guidance 


and control system components under contract to the Ford Instrument Company-and that this confidence 


was justified by the event. FORD INSTRUMENT CO 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Iisiand City 1, New York 


Other missile and space ‘‘firsts’’ in which Ford Instrument guidance and control components participated: + First operational ballistic missile 
(REDSTONE) « First successful launching of a Free-World satellite « First successfully recovered nose cone « First recovered simian passengers (Able 


and Baker) « First successful Free-World space probe « First MERCURY-REDSTONE space vehicle (chimpanzee, Ham). 1.2 
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WHY 50 AND 10? We need a new approach to sharper and clearer instruction 


of reservists. 


Look at any outfit’s training program and check the 
timing. Chances are each instruction period begins on 
the hour, and is separated from the next by a 10- 
minute break. 

Why? 

I can advance several reasons. It is convenient for 
the commander and his assistants to have activities 
begin on the hour; it is also comforting in the exact- 
ness of one instruction each hour, on the hour. Second, 
it follows an old and familiar marching practice, dat- 
ing from ’way back, which prescribes marching for 50 
minutes and resting for 10. Finally, it matches sche- 
dules of instruction at senior educational institutions, 
such as colleges, where usually students are allowed 10 
minutes to disperse and reassemble at lecture rooms 
or laboratories. 

Psychological research shows that certain portions 
of time are allotted for various activities, according to 
group mores; further, we find that deviations from 
these familiar time periods are sensed as definitely 
uncomfortable. For example, in our culture, 15 minutes 
seems the minimum length of a business appointment; 
any shorter period seems inadequate. Yet, in societies 
to our south, two or three hours may be needed to 
complete the same business, additional time being 
devoted to extra amenities. Again, in North America, 
45 minutes is the minimum accepted period of a purely 
social visit; however, in the Near East and in the 
countries south of the Mediterranean, a similar occa- 
sion may require closer to three days. 

While a change from 50-and-10 may seem strange 
to soldiers, we can take a tip from schedules of scienti- 
fic or business conventions and meetings. Here the 
periods allotted for presentations may be any of 10, 
15, 20, 30, 40, or 50 minutes. Usually these apportion- 
ments are quite consistent, and are not greatly varied 
at any one gathering. Likewise, military instruction 
can be timed to suitable, divers intervals, and not 
always fitted into a standard 50-and-10 mold. County 
Fair demonstrations—where students travel in small 


ADM FOR DML. We have a new tool that 


tofore considered not feasible 


We're in “the next war.’ As usual, the order that 
comes down to the field commander is explicit: take 
out that bridge—all of it. 

An architect would call this bridge beautiful. The 
combat engineer back from the recon mission says it’s 
solid. The massive 60-foot-high stone arches spring 
up and out, curving smoothly across the void of the 
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groups from station to station of instruction—already 
do this through the use of shorter time allowances, as 
well as a unified program. 

Variable training-time periods are especially appro- 
priate to USAR units, which are instructed to devote 
a minimum of two full training hours per evening 
drill, “exclusive of breaks.’’ Uninterrupted work ac- 
tivity for two hours is easily tolerated, for the men can 
walk about, smoke and converse; but too often two 
full hours of instruction is onerous and ineffective. 
Breaks only extend the evening sessions irksomely, as 
they are added on to drill time. It is precisely in these 
evening two hours where three periods of 40 minutes 
each could be permitted; the middle period could be a 
demonstration, some activity involving participation, 
a drill, or other exercise. Short breaks for smoking 
only, or smoking in class, could be allowed. Changing 
classes in formation would eliminate breaktime. 

Opponents of shorter training periods stress the 
opinions of training inspectors about less than ortho- 
dox proceedings, and the difficulty of adding up the 
“hours of instruction,” for the record. The objection 
based on the difficulty of adding 30- or 40-minute 
periods to meet required hours of instruction overlooks 
two important facts: it is even harder to add 50- 
minute periods; it overlooks the commander’s re- 
sponsibility for training his men. 

As for the first objection, we need a new approach to 
sharper and clearer instruction of reservists. Two 
hours an evening is simply not enough time to train 
in a manner designed for a five-day week. Subjects 
could be taught in cohesive blocks, with the shorter 
component sessions bringing instruction to a sharper 
focus, and forcing an emphasis of need-to-know and 
the expense of nice-to-know. 

Thus, with individual and unit performance vigor- 
ously stressed by interested training inspectors, total 
ATP hours of training would no longer be regarded 
as a formal requirement, but as the helpful guide for 
which they were designed. 


can do demolition (dml) jobs here- 
Capt. WARREN P. SCHILLING 


ravine and into the tunnel on the far side. The enemy 
will appreciate its beauty too, if he finds it intact 
when he emerges from the tunnel. 

Bridge demolition is tedious work, even when it 
involves small structures. Many men take many hours 
to load, move, and unload the necessary equipment 
and high-explosive. Time moves on swiftly while you 
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Consistent with its policy of thinking 
and working years ahead, ITT Federal 
Laboratories has been concerned 
with the communications problems 
which might arise in extreme 
emergencies. That, surely, is when 
the need for rapid interchange of 
information would be greatest, and 
where the system and equipment 
would have to be absolutely reliable. 


Providing airborne guidance and 
communication systems capable of 
outstanding dependability under 
even the most unfavorable 
environmental conditions, is a 
significant aspect of ITT’s past and 
current record. Instrument landing 
systems, direction finders, distance 
measuring equipment, and guidance 
systems for some of our most 
successful missiles are but a few of 
ITT’s developments in this field. 
Today, Company-sponsored research 
activities responsible for many of 
these accomplishments have been 
greatly expanded to anticipate the 
increasingly critical communications 
needs of the future. 


To the military and to industry, 

ITT Federal Laboratories offers a 
unique combination and continuity 
of skills, already existing as a highly 
trained team, for performance of 
complex projects throughout all 
stages from original concept to the 
delivered system. 
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measure, count, stack, cut, crimp, and _ tamp. 

But this is the next war, so you use an ADM. 

The Atomic Demolition Munition is now available to 
commanders. The U. S. Army Engineer School at Fort 
Belvoir is training officers and enlisted men in the 
use of this new hardware. Graduates of these special 
demolition courses form a trained nucleus for inte- 
gration into using units. By using his imagination, 
coupled with the newly gained knowledge and skills 
of these soldiers, the combat commander can capital- 
ize on this vital new demolition tool that has been 
placed at his disposal. 

The ultimate users—the men who emplace the ADM 
and detonate it at the appointed time—are the soldiers 
in combat engineer units. The first ADM was a Model 
T, but even this early device seized the imagination of 
soldiers in the field and those who developed the doc- 
trine for its employment. Since these first models were 
made available to the Corps of Engineers, the art of 
making warheads has come a long way. But we must 
not rest content. New concepts in warhead design 
open whole new worlds for those who develop the 
doctrine for employment. 

ADMs need not replace ‘‘conventional” types of ex- 
plosives on demolition jobs where obviously current 
types will do—say against such targets as tunnels, 
power dams with spillways, railroad marshaling yards, 
and port installations. A thing is not better just be- 
cause it is bigger. But in ADM we have a new tool 


with new potentialities, that can do jobs that hereto- 
fore were considered not feasible. 

Set an ADM in a tunnel and truly your faith will 
move mountains. Try one on a dam’s spillway and it 
will take more than a Dutch boy’s finger to stop what 
you started. Tangle the tracks in a railroad marshal- 
ing yard (if you don’t vaporize them) with one and 
people ambitious enough to attempt repair won’t be 
around tomorrow because of residual radiation. A 
machine gun couldn’t do a better job. Suppose, before 
our ship pulled way, we had planted an ADM at 
Wonsan in Korea! 

Logisticians probably never will see the mushroom 
cloud of an ADM, but they will tell you happily how 
its use shortens the long tail that wags behind most 
major “conventional” demolition jobs. 

For years philosophers have been telling us we must 
seize our opportunities. In combat, however, the sol- 
dier usually finds that opportunities are much more 
fleeting than those encountered by people in other 
professions. Considering the devastation and the mag- 
nitude of the demolition it can produce, ADM has an 
amazingly quick response to target acquisition. ADM 
can be brought up and emplaced while you would still 
be loading your truck convoy at the ammunition sup- 
ply point for that big ‘conventional’ demolition job. 

Finally, place it where the hair lines cross, using 
only one round. The circular error probable (CEP) is 
zero. 


STRENGTHENING NATO’S ARMY. Standardization is eliminating diversities 


“Non-Nuclear NATO Army,” in the December 1960 
issue, offers excellent advice to those who can influence 
national policy with respect to taxes, resources, bud- 
gets, and other “high-level” activities. No one can dis- 
agree with the thought that NATO must have an 
integrated, well-supported army. 

Those readers who participate in the “high-level”’ 
activities cited in the article, have a difficult problem 
to overcome: obtaining more funds for a_ well- 
supported NATO army. On the other hand, it is 
important to examine a current program through 
which combat efficiency in such an integrated NATO 
army is being dealt with now, at insignificant expense. 
Also, additional close attention to the program can 
strengthen NATO’s shield and sharpen its sword even 
more—again at insignificant expense. 

I mean the program being administered under 
NATO’s Standing Group by the Military Agency for 
Standardization (MAS). One of its main objectives 
is to obtain agreement among the various national 
military forces to conduct certain operational proce- 
dures in a certain way—the same way. These accords 
are called Standardization Agreements (STANAG). 

For example, it is not through coincidence that units 
of the French Army, the Belgian Army, and the U. S. 
Army (as well as other NATO armies) use the same 
operations order. Rather, it is the result of STANAG 
2014 (Operations Order) whereby the various NATO 
military establishments train their units through this 
common method, in branch schools, at military staff 
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colleges, through training manuals, and so on. In the 
same manner, many other important activities—com- 
munications, liaison, artillery support, mapping, medi- 
cal, intelligence reports, and others—-many more than 
a hundred are in effect now, more than that under 
development. 

Obviously, this standardization scheme can exert 
considerable effect on the combat effectiveness of an 
integrated, well-supported NATO army so ably recom- 
mended by Colonel Shanley. Strong support of the 
standardization program will contribute towards 
achieving the goal—now, and at insignificant expense 
—and one does not have to be “high-level” to help. 

First of all, U. S. Army participation is partly cov- 
ered by AR 1-71 (Standardization Among the Coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 
Once the international agreements are reached, De- 
partment of the Army publishes implementing 
instructions through letters, circulars, bulletins, 
changes to field manuals and the like. 

Generally, these instructions become effective upon 
receipt. This allows U. S., French and German forces 
in Central Army Group—and similarly in Northern 
Army Group and elsewhere—to train according to 
common doctrine, where this is appropriate, without 
an endless series of local expedients. Commanders and 
staffs concerned might well insure they are achieving 
such benefits. 

Finally, the program needs advice from commanders 
and staffs regarding areas of activity where standard- 
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TACTICAL Combat Surveillance 


The modern Army’s new skills and advanced weaponry have created new 
requirements in combat surveillance — new needs for accurate, invulnerable, 
detection-free and above all high-speed intelligence gathering and 
transmission under fast-changing combat conditions. 

Target location, damage assessment and other surveillance missions 
demand the most advanced techniques in guidance, data links, and data 
processing if they are to give the field commander the intelligence he 
needs in time for him to put it to tactical purpose. 

Sperry is meeting difficult assignments of this nature in many defense areas 
now. No organization has more experience—in greater depth—in guidance, 
control and complete avionic systems for surveillance drones or manned 
aircraft. And with the breadth of its experience in associated technologies, 
Sperry is ready now to meet the toughest objectives in combat surveillance— 
tactical combat surveillance for today and the immediate future. 
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ization is required, or is inadequate or faulty. Surely 
during maneuvers with other Allied forces major prob- 
lems have arisen which stemmed from varying opera- 
tional doctrines. Shouldn’t we eliminate many of these 
difficulties now, through agreed-upon military training 
and education, so that commanders and staffs can 
devote maximum attention to problems imposed by 
enemy action? 

In addition to procedures, we must deal with mate- 
riel and equipment. We all know the bulk of this is 
the business of the research and development people, 
and is being handled elsewhere. But, in addition, there 
is much to the saying “for want of a nail, the shoe 
was lost.”” For example, can a British lorry, because 
of dimensions, locations of pins, jaws, pintles and 
hooks, tow a Belgian trailer, or a U. S. artillery piece? 
Successful implementation of STANAG 2063 (Towing 
Attachments) insures that it can. 

On the other hand, do we in the U. S. Army have 


WEAR TWO HATS BEFORE YOU CHARGE. Be 


court 


It’s only human to blame “the system” for our 
errors, and in attempting to define “the system” 
usually we come up with the wrong answers. I have 
found this true of the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
when enforced by small-unit leaders. When company 
commanders forward charges that leave a summary 
court or a higher one no alternative but that of ac- 
quitting an accused because of lack of evidence, the 
prestige of military justice is bound to suffer. Too 
often commanders prefer charges based on emotion or 
on a hasty decision unsupported by careful inquiry 
into the circumstances. When a soldier returns to his 
unit after having been thus acquitted, his commander's 
prestige also suffers. 

When inquiring into an incident that might lead to 
charges, the company commander should wear two 
hats. In personally checking the circumstances and 
interrogating witnesses, he must be an incisive, pene- 
trating, alert district attorney who is trying to build 
up a solid base of evidence. Then he must mentally 
change hats and as defense counsel attempt to punch 
holes in the testimony he has elicited. If unit leaders 
follow this system before filing charges, the Govern- 
ment will be saved time and money. Too often a unit 
commander will hear only testimony that he thinks 
will convict. He fails to pin down a witness to what 
he saw the accused do or heard him say. Some com- 
pany commanders fail to recognize hearsay or other 
evidence that a court will not accept. Perhaps we can 
clarify my point through a couple of cases. 

My first sergeant reported that the evening before, 
Private Disgruntled had refused to obey a direct order 
of the noncommissioned officer in charge of the extra- 
duty detail. Should he prepare charges? I questioned 
the sergeant, who stated that Disgruntled had dis- 
obeyed his order. Pinning him down to the exact 
language as he would have to repeat it to a court, I 
discovered that the sergeant was really at fault. His 
“order” was, “Either you wash those windows or I’ll 
report you to the company commander.” Disgruntled 
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specialized cargo-lifting gear for helicopters—special 
hooks and eyes? Can we lift Allied combat vehicles as 
quickly as we can our own? Or is it a matter of local 
field expedients? Can we eliminate the need for many 
field expedients through simple standardization agree- 
ments? Those commanders and staffs actually involved 
in such operations have the answer. They should 
recommend what measures will enhance the inter- 
operability of NATO armies. A policy which fails to 
bring such experiences to light serves neither national 
nor allied interests. 

The degree of combat effectiveness of the various 
existing—and developing—national armies which com- 
prise the NATO shield stems in part from their ability 
to operate smoothly as a coordinated allied force. 
Serious attention to the NATO standardization pro- 
gram will eliminate many diversities, major and minor, 
which characterize any allied operation, and will in- 
crease the combat effectiveness of NATO now. 


sure your evidence will stand up in 
Maj. THOMAS T. JONES 


chose to be reported, so legally he wasn’t guilty of 
anything. 

Sometimes a headquarters usurps the prerogative of 
a subordinate commander; for example, when it tells a 
company or battalion commander he will or wiil not 
initiate charges, regardless of circumstances. At one 
post it was mandatory to court-martial a soldier after 
conviction in a civil court for a moving-traffic viola- 
tion. Legally this isn’t double jeopardy, but in spirit 
it is. 

A soldier had been arrested for doing 60 in a 50- 
mile zone. He readily admitted guilt, but reported that 
at the magistrate’s court, the charge was changed to 
drunken driving although he protested that he had 
had only one beer. The policeman who testified at the 
trial charged that the soldier’s speech was thick, his 
eyes blurred, alcohol on his breath—you'’ve heard it 
before. 

My inquiry developed the fact that the testifying 
officer hadn’t made the arrest, but had gotten the de- 
tails from the patrolman who did. The arresting 
patrolman couldn’t recall that the soldier was in bad 
shape; further, he admitted that the accused had 
brought his car to a stop within reasonable braking 
distance. That last admission cast at least reasonable 
doubt as to degree of intoxication. According to MCM, 
you must prove that the accused has lost the rational 
and full exercise of his mental and physical faculties. 
The patrolman agreed that, under that definition, 
obviously the accused wasn’t drunk. No one had 
thought to compare the slim “evidence’’ with the very 
rigid requirements of proof demanded by the Manual 
for Courts-Martial. The soldier was acquitted by the 
court-martial, but the military justice system suffered 
another black eye. 

In another case, a company commander filed charges 
based on an unsigned carbon copy of a routine MP 
incident report. He never bothered to check with the 
MP unit to obtain details. When the accused refused to 
answer his questions the company commander as- 
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Bell's proven production leadership has provided 
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sumed he was guilty. At the trial this soldier pleaded 
innocent. After two 40-mile round trips to summon 
several witnesses, their testimony, in addition to that 
of the arresting MPs, clearly established the fact that 
the accused had been merely a bystander. He was in 
the group, so his name was included in the report. 
Another prop knocked out from under the system. 
Now in these cases, who was at fault, the system or 


the people who tried to use it in a manner that Con- 
gress never intended? 

Let’s guide the small-unit commander, but let’s not 
tell him he will or will not prefer charges. At the same 
time, the company commander must understand how 
to properly administer the system. The method I rec- 
ommend is that of wearing two hats during the pre- 
liminary inquiry before filing charges. 


AN INTEGRATED ARMY. Great possibilities exist for the future, where we face the 
problem of mass versus mobility 


What we shall say here is prompted by a measure of 
broadness and narrowness in thinking discovered dur- 
ing a recent USAR meeting where we lectured on the 
infantry company, mounted, in the attack. The 1950 
manual notes that an interior company in the attack 
will have a normal frontage of 200 to 500 yards. The 
1959 manual mentions that a company may defend up 
to 2,400 yards and even more. What will the 1980 
manual say about frontages in defense and attack? 
Will the term “frontage” be meaningful? 

In 1931 General Patton wrote: “No matter what 
the situation as to clarity of his mental perspective, 
the conscientious soldier approaches the solution of 
his problem more or less bemuddled by phantoms of 
the past and deluded by unfounded or unproved hopes 
for the future. So handicapped, he assumes the un- 
wonted and labored posture of a student and plans 
for perfection, so that when the next war comes that 
part of the machine for which he may be responsible 
shall instantly begin to function with a purr of perfect 
preparation.” 

This caused us to reflect on what broad and almost 
unthought-of possibilities exist for infantry in the 
future, where we face the problem of mass versus 
mobility. 

The principle of kinetic energy, “Mass equals En- 
ergy divided by the square of Velocity” (M — E/V°) 
indicates that energy and velocity can be equated 
with mass. May we borrow this mathematical for- 
mula and apply it to a biologic-sociologic art? May we 
take the terms mass (also a military term), energy 
(mass, firepower) and velocity (vector mobility), and 
apply them to warfare so as to sketch an idea that 
some day others may refine? 

In military terms, the velocity of mobility and en- 
ergy of firepower have worked for victors in the past. 
We can think of huge masses that faced much smaller 
ones: Alexander’s 47,000 against the one million of 
Darius at what we call the battle of Arbela; the 
British square of one infantry regiment against 10,000 
Zulus; German armored infantry and tanks in 1940 
smashing through larger masses of the Allies: or 
Frederick at Rossbach and Leuthen. Here huge masses 
were annihilated by smaller forces through superior 
firepower and psychological advantage. 

We can imagine the possibility of today training an 
integrated army equipped with all sorts of mobility V 
and firepower E. If properly used, the E could be 
squared. Thus speed and energy will equal any mass 
M. But our enemy also has E and V, as well as M. 
Thus, we need more of that E power, and the ability 
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to use it, than the enemy will be able to muster. 

When air and space capabilities are equalized, then 
sea and ground capabilities become important. If sea- 
power can be equalized, then ground combat domi- 
nates. We can imagine companies traversing broad 
areas of terrain that has been neutralized and con- 
taminated by CBR weapons. We can imagine light- 
ning strikes that neutralize nerve centers and the 
logistical lines and headquarters of field armies. To 
do these things such companies must be properly 
equipped and supported. 

These outfits would need all the new weapons, from 
the M60 machine gun to Davy Crockett, from tube 
artillery to missiles; all the air and ground vehicles, 
all the communications and electronic equipment; all 
the latest in CBR weapons. If properly trained, these 
units would not be useful in areas smaller than zones 
several miles wide, because such a company would get 
in its own way. 

In some situations such companies, trained to use 
the most modern weapons, might fight as parts of a 
battle group. They could defend an area as broad as 
New York State—not as a containing unit nor as an 
outpost group, but as an integrated EV”? unit, the 
equivalent of tremendous mass. 

Does this mean that traditional warfare is obsolete? 
Not so long as armies are traditional and obsolete. 
The new will come out of the old. The new will come 
through the enterprising efforts of some modern 
Alexander who understands that Einstein has replaced 
Newton in the field of physics, and that warfare too 
has made and is continuing to make parallel strides. 
The principles of war are still valid. Yet mass can be 
transformed into speed and firepower of all sorts. In- 
dividual resourcefulness will count for more than it 
ever has in past wars. An integrated army would be 
an important step in this direction. 

Would that every prospective officer and noncom- 
missioned officer could learn to handle effectively the 
fighting tools of armor, artillery, air, infantry, ord- 
nance and engineers. It couldn’t happen overnight. It 
could occur only in a select group of soldiers of high 
intelligence, mechanical aptitude, and physical stam- 
ina. It would have to begin in our schools, at age nine 
or 10. Those students with the keenest ability should 
be trained perhaps for diplomatic, judicial, political 
and scientific posts, and the career of a graduate- 
school teacher. The next rung would staff the three 
EV? divisions. 

The raw material is there. Can we pull ourselves up 
by our bootstraps? 





BUILT-IN CARGO LOADER 
PERMITS IMMEDIATE CONVERSION 
FOR OTHER MISSIONS 


“Mission module” design of the new, twin turbine- 
powered, Boeing-Vertol 107 means this truly versatile 
helicopter can perform a wide range of military as- 
signments — without costly or time-consuming conver- 
sion. A change from cargo mission to minesweeping 
can be made readily because of basic aircraft design. 


In addition, an integrated loading system can be 
built into this first all-mission, all-service helicopter. 
With the new system one man working alone can 
unload up to two tons of military cargo in three min- 
utes or less. Even under demanding field conditions, 
loading can be completed in as little as eight minutes. 
The fully integrated system makes use of the Boeing 
Vertol 107’s straight-in rear loading ramp. It includes 
recessed rollers and cargo beams which, when stowed 
inside the 107, serve as guides for vehicle wheels. A 
built-in hydraulic winch speeds loading, while the 
nose-up ground attitude permits fast gravity or taxi 
unloading. The loading system does not interfere with 
use of the Boeing Vertol 107 as troop transport, and 
troop seats can be quickly stowed along the fuselage 
sides to permit other “mission module” use—for ASW, 
land or sea rescue, medical air evacuation, missile 
site support. 


The Boeing Vertol 107’s capability to perform many 
missions such as these makes it the logical choice 
for today’s flexible and alert Armed Forces. 
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SHERATON-PARK HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEPTEMBER 6, 7,8 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


AUSA Members may register in advance during the 
period 1 June through 1 September 1961. The coupon 
on the next page has been provided to assist you in regis- 
tering in advance. Please complete, detach, and mail the 
form to AUSA promptly, since reservations are made on 
the basis of first come, first served. Advance registration 
and all ticket purchases for the social functions will be 
confirmed by mail. Registration badges and tickets or- 


dered for the social functions will be available at tl 
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AUSA Advance Registration Desk any time after 8:00 


a.m., Tuesday, 5 September. 


Advance registration may be accomplished by complet- 
ing and mailing the coupon to AUSA. Please show full 
mailing address (home or office), whether a civilian or 
military registrant, and the number of tickets wanted for 
each event. Payment in full for registration and tickets 
to social functions must accompany the advance regis- 


tration application. 


The deadline for acceptance of advance registration 


applications is 1 September 1961. 





ATTENDANCE AT FUNCTIONS 


The prices for registration and tickets required to attend 
the social functions are listed on the coupon below. 
Military personnel of the Armed Forces are eligible to 
register at the military rate of $2.00. Registered mem- 
bers may bring guests, including ladies, to the Luncheon 
on Thursday, 7 September, and to the General George 
Catlett Marshall Memorial Dinner on Friday, 8 Septem- 
ber. The Reception on Wednesday is limited to regis- 
tered members of AUSA only. 


REFUNDS FOR CANCELLATIONS 


We cannot make refunds for Reception or Annual 
Luncheon cancellations received after 31 August or for 
George C. Marshall Memorial Dinner cancellations re- 


ceived after 25 August. 


Refunds for tickets requested but not available will be 
made after the Annual Meeting. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations must be made directly to the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C., or hotel 
of your choice. Military rates are available at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel to persons in uniform and those 
who present active duty ID cards when checking in. 
AUSA cannot accept requests for hotel or military billet 


reservations. 


MILITARY QUARTERS 


Military personnel desiring accommodations at Army 
Posts may write to Headquarters, Military District of 
Washington, Att.: G-1, Washington 25, D. C., by 31 
\ugust. 





1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


REGISTRATION COUPON 


1529 Eighteenth St., N.W. 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U. S. ARMY a Moke Checks 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payable to 


Enclosed please find $ in payment of my registration for the 
1961 Annual Meeting and tickets indicated beiow: 





Quantity Unit Prices 
Desired Military ** Civilian 


Registration . . $ 2.00 $ 3.00 
Reception*® . .. . 4.50 4.50 
Annual Luncheon* . . 5.00 5.00 


George Catlett Marshall 
Memorial Dinner * 


Function Amount 


SOLD OUT 12.50 12.50 SOLD OUT 
Wiis 6 


* Separate tickets are required for each social function. 
** Includes civilian employees of the Armed Services. 
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“The Rescue of Lieutenant Gill- 
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more than 12 years, after graduat- 
ing from Syracuse University’s 
Maxwell School for Public Affairs. 
He served for nearly five years as 
an Army budget planner and on the 
Secretary of the Army’s Budget 
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ysis Group, in the Office of the 
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versity, earning his MBA degree 
(Army Comptrollership) in 1960. 
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the Comptroller of the Army. 
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in the Artillery and Infantry. Since 
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units and been assigned tothe staffs 
of Eighth Army and USAREUR. 
He is now with the Department of 
Career Development at the Provost 
Marshal General’s School. 

LT. COL. WILLIAM H. ZIERDT, JR., 
AUS, retired (page 49), a 1933 
graduate of Valley Forge Military 
Academy, was commissioned in the 
Infantry Reserve in 1936 and later 
served in the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard. During World War 
II he was platoon leader and com- 
pany commander of a tank des- 
troyer company in Africa and 
Italy. Since 1953 and until his re- 
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Zierdt was editor of Armor Maga- 
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U.S. Armor Association. 

H. PAUL WHITTEN (page 53) since 
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of America, and the Southern 
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Infantry ROTC at Johns Hopkins 
University, and has also served in 
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War II he served at a station hos- 
pital in Trinidad and at an Evacua- 
tion hospital in ETO. He commands 
the 92d Field Hospital, USAR, in 
Baltimore. 


CAPT. WARREN P. SCHILLING, Corps 
of Engineers (page 64), as an en- 
listed man served in a rifle 
platoon of the 99th Infantry Di- 
vision in ETO and received a battle- 
field commission. In Korea he com- 
manded the 841st Engineer Avia- 
tion Battalion, and was integrated 
into the Regular Army in 1954. 
Captain Schilling is an instructor 
at The Engineer School, where he 
heads the ADM Section and travels 
with its demonstration team. 


LT. COL. JOSEPH L. KNOWLTON, 
Artillery (page 66), a 1941 grad- 
uate of USMA, served in ETO and 
in Korea. He is stationed in London 
with the U.S. Army Standardiza- 
tion Group, and as U.S. member of 
the Army Board, Military Agency 
for Standardization. 

MAJOR THOMAS T. JONES, Corps of 
Engineers (page 68), a frequent 
contributor, is on duty at the Mili- 
tary Academy. He wrote “Why 
Account for the Expendable” in our 
June issue. 


CAPT. ALVIN P. DOBSEVAGE, Infantry, 
USAR (page 70), a member of the 
1329th Infantry Division (Train- 
ing) in New York City, served with 
the 10th Mountain Division during 
World War II. He has been a U.S. 
vice consul, has lectured in phi- 
losophy, and attended many Army 
schools. He teaches Latin at Wil- 
ton, Conn. 





(Continued from page 18) 
gram. MSgt. Stuart A. Queen has 
retired after 20 years of service. 
He will join the public information 
staff of the American National 
Red Cross in Washington. © 
UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric thinks it might 
be well to combine and consolidate 
the troop information programs of 
the services. @ THE ARMY has re- 
frained from getting into the 
debate over the characteristics of 
the tri-service tactical fighter air- 


craft proposed for development. 
It holds that it is up to the Air 
Force and Navy to produce an 
aircraft that will meet its re- 
quirements. @ THE PLAN to merge 
at least some of the functions of 
the intelligence operations of the 
services was held up until General 
Maxwell D. Taylor made his re- 
port to the President on national 
intelligence operations. @® THE 
PROPOSAL to merge STRAC and 
TAC was still under study by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff early in June. 
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Army to Buy French Missile 


A successor to the SS-10 French 
antitank missile, called ENTAC, 
will be bought by the U. S. Army. 
ENTAC is small, light, and suitable 
for use by infantry. The missile is 
directed by an operator who ma- 
neuvers a stick to give the appro- 
priate correction command trans- 
mitted through fine wires played 
out from ENTAC as it slams to the 
target. 

Missile and launcher weigh 37 
pounds; the missile in flight weighs 
27 pounds. It carries a shaped- 
charge warhead designed for maxi- 
mum effectiveness against armor 
and uses a solid propellant rocket 
motor. 

The Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand will act as the weapon system 
manager. 


New Missile Test Facility 


Captive firings of the Army’s Nike 
Zeus antimissile missile is the first 
planned use of a new test facility to 
be constructed at expanding Red- 
stone Arsenal, Ala. 

Designed for captive firings of 
missiles with large thrust, the test 
stand will be constructed of rein- 
forced concrete with approximately 
2,600 cubic yards in the structure 
and 73 cubic yards in 10 cast-in- 
place piles. 

Motors tested will be fired from a 
horizontal position and the struc- 
ture has been designed to absorb 
the thrust of rocket motors of cur- 
rent and forecast magnitude with 
an adequate safety factor. 


Barrel House Army 


The Army is approaching the hous- 
ing capability of the snail and the 
turtle—but at a much faster clip 
than either—with its “buildings in 
barrels” which uses liquid plastic 
and Fiberglas for forming shelters 
in remote areas, 

Being researched by the Engi- 
neer R&D Labs at Fort Belvoir, the 
new concept makes use of liquid 


plastic at a density of approxi- 
mately 60 pounds per cubic foot 
but which can expand into a density 
of two pounds per cubic foot, 
thereby obtaining 30 cubic feet of 
material for each cubic foot 
shipped. In liquid form the mate- 
rial costs only about 60 cents per 
pound. 

The Engineers have already pro- 
duced an experimental building 
from the material. It is 16 feet 
wide, 24 feet long and 9 feet high, 
and weighs 522 pounds, but the 
amount of plastic foam from which 
it was fabricated could be contained 
in one 55-gallon drum. Spraying 
with a Fiberglas skin gives protec- 
tion against moisture and adds 
structural strength to the foam 
panels. 

Engineers say that studies indi- 
cate the building has low thermal 
conductivity and negligible mois- 
ture absorption, and is easily 


Spittin’ image of the larger Vulcan 20mm gun 
is this 7.62mm Minigun designed by GE for 
use on light aircraft and helicopters. 


Under test by the Army, American Motors- 


built “Muskrat” is new %4-ton capable of three 
mph on water, 60 mph on land. 





erected. Additional advantages are 
light weight, strength and flexi- 
bility. 


Micromodules Enter 
Second Phase 


Micromodules, the tiny electronic 
circuits under development for 
small, lightweight, reliable com- 
munications and data processing 





Warm or cool housing for remote areas seems feasible with. development by Army Engineers 


of this “buildings in barrels’ shelter which is blown up from barrels of plastic. 
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systems for battlefield use, has en- 
tered the second phase of develop- 
ment according to RCA. 

The first phase required estab- 
lishment of the feasibility of the 
concept, and this was done by test- 
ing thousands of modules with sev- 
eral hundred different circuits. 

The second phase required that a 
production capability, already well 
advanced, be fully developed on an 
industry-wide basis. More than 50 
manufacturers, including RCA, are 
participating in the program. 

Expected to be the first practical 
answer to use of microminiature 
techniques in development of desk- 
top computers, miniature two-way 
communications systems and outer 
space equipment, micromodules are 
tiny stacks of thin, ceramic squares 
having one or more electronic com- 
ponents mounted on them. The end 
product is a small, rugged, plug-in 


circuit measuring only one-third 
of an inch on a side. 


Plastic Wheel 


Reduction in weight of a typical 
U. S. Army tank by more than a 
ton may be possible if a plastic 
wheel under development by Fire- 
stone proves practical. 

The wheel, a project of the Ord- 
nance Tank-Automotive Command 
at Detroit, is expected to replace 
the conventional steel wheels on a 
tank, greatly reducing the un- 
sprung weight of the vehicle and 
increasing its speed and mobility. 

While a steel wheel weighs ap- 
proximately 155 pounds, the new 
plastic wheel assembly, which in- 
cludes wheel, a steel rim for dis- 
persion of heat, and a solid rubber 
tire, will weigh only about half as 
much. 


This 8-year-old isn’t necessarily a spinach- 
eater nor is this an optical illusion. Light- 
weight plastic wheel, being developed by 
Firestone, may replace steel wheel as another 
means of reducing weight in Army’s track- 


laying vehicles. 
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NAVY pigboat men going soft on rub- 
ber to help keep physically fit on long 
underwater cruises. Latest Goodyear 
gem is rubber gym to be used on nu- 
clear Inflated in passageway, 
gym allows sailors to do daily dozen 
without knocking against bulkhead 
projections. . . . BUSHWHACKER not a 
guerrilla soldier but Ford's latest 
Stimulator item. Tracked vehicle 
would be equipped with everything 
necessary to trails through 
while turning leveled 
trees into corduroy roads. Would cut 
trees very close to ground and mill 
stumps level with surface. Bush- 
whacker would have wide tracks, chain 
saws and other machinery to make 
short work of vegetation. . . . CATER- 
PILLAR coming with lightweight five- 
cylinder diesel engine same size and 
weight as 220-hp truck engine but 
producing almost twice the power. 
Weight is 1950 pounds or slightly 
more than four pounds per hp. Com- 
pany says four pilot models will be 
delivered to Army for test. ... ELEC. 
TRONIC decoder by A. B. Dick capable 
of converting digitally “ma- 
chine language’”’ into reliable alpha- 
numeric symbols at speeds up to 20,- 
000 characters per second. Takes up 


subs. 


clear 


dense woods 


coded 
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only one cubic foot of space. 
GAMMA rays being used to “see” 
through steel using image intensifier 
system by Rauland Corporation to de- 
tect flaws in four-inch-thick steel and 
other dense objects. Permits assem- 
bly line type continuous inspection of 
such materials. ... “LIGHT-BEAM” radar 
for many scientific explorations, in- 
cluding mapping the moon more ac- 
curately than before, developed by 
Hughes Aircraft. In the future an 
optical radar operated on Earth could 
spotlight beam on moon area only 10 
miles in diameter with this principle. 
Development is research companion to 
new ‘“‘Colidar’’ spacecraft radar. . . 
MORE new M14 rifles on the way for 
the Army. Harrington & Richardson 
has contract for 133,000 additional at 
cost of $6.8 million. . . . BIG ORDER for 
new type tear gas to Federal Labora- 
tories, subsidiary of Breese Corp. with 
Army Chemical Corps one of con- 
tractors. . . . FORWARD-LOOKING East- 
man Kodak preparing new type of star 
atlas for space navigation which will 
chart infrared radiation of known 
stars. ARGMA is contractor... . CQ@s 
please copy: Wireless intercom an- 
nounced by Precision Equipment Com- 
pany. . CONTROLLABLE thrust solid 


propellant rocket motor successfully 
tested by Amcel Propulsion. Promises 
to extend application of solid propel- 
lants into missile and space missions 
previously reserved for liquid and hy- 
brid type power plants. Specific appli- 
cations are drag equalization for 
maintaining planned flight profiles, 
boost-sustain propulsion, evasive ma- 
neuvering, velocity reduction for soft 
lunar-type landings and re-entry, ve- 
locity control for space rendezvous, 
orbit control and orbit deviation... . 
IMAGE-ORTHICON camera tube by GE 
has near infrared spectral response 
and can be used to penetrate hazy 
atmospheres for mapping and surveil- 
lance as well as passive detection sys- 
tems. . . . PRACTICAL DEVICE for print- 
ing instant, durable captions on nega- 
tive film developed by ITT Federal 
Labs. Adaptable for use on roll film up 
to 9.5 inches wide, titler would be use- 
ful in aerial recon and map studies. 
In all of the excitement over the ac- 
complishment of Astronaut Shepard 
and NASA few noted that the power 
plant on the flight was the reliable 
REDSTONE—Army developed, 4S Was 
the first U. S. satellite, Explorer I, 
and the first U. S. solar satellite, 
Pioneer IV. RICHARD S. MORSE, 
assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Research and Development, has re- 
signed; he’s now back on the Army 
Scientific Advisory Panel... . Heard of 
UPSTART? It’s a high-altitude target 
missile developed by Aeronca for the 
Army and has been fired at White 
Sands Missile Range. 





NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 


A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR AMERICA. Robert 
Strausz-Hupé and others. Harper & 
Brothers. 451 Pages; Index; $5.95. 


Reviewed by 
CoL. JAMES D. ATKINSON, Presi- 
dent of the American Military 
Institute and author of the re- 
cent The Edge of War. 


Today there is an outpouring of 
books about every aspect of our na- 
tional security. This is as it should 
be. Never before have Americans 
been confronted with the immensity 
of the challenge facing them. By 
whatever name the communist con- 
frontation is called—cold war, ‘‘the 
struggle for peace,” polyreconic 
warfare—it is not merely a chal- 
lenge to a system of government, 
nor even to physical survival alone, 
as have been many challenges in 
the crises of the American past. 
Instead it is a mortal threat to the 
survival of the United States as it 
exists in our hopes, our beliefs, our 
aspirations, and above all to the 
continuance of a national ethos 
dedicated to the preservation and 
the enlargement of human liberty. 

This is not a comforting book. 
Rather, it is a fire alarm in the 
night which seeks to awaken 
Americans to a world that, often 
brutal and decidedly weak on “to- 
getherness,” is none the less starkly 
real. Its probing of the real world 
in which we must live—unlike the 
gentlemen’s club world in which 
some imagine themselves to live— 
is as sharp as the surgeon’s scalpel. 
It is a hard book, since national 
strategy is concerned with hard 
choices. But as the authors make 
abundantly clear, it is fatal to play 
at the game of national strategy as 
though one were perpetually Polly- 
anna. 

Foreign policy requires the as- 
sertion of authority, the calcula- 
tion of power, the will to face up to 
threats of nuclear-missile black- 
mail, the support of allies and, 
always, the acceptance of risks. 


Military policy requires many of 
these same things. Additionally it 
requires a firm basis of military 
strength in being. Too often we for- 
get Washington’s counsel: “If we 
desire to secure peace .. . it must 
be known that we are at all times 
ready for war.” Among the many 
virtues of A Forward Strategy for 
America is its development 
throughout of the fact that foreign 
policy is simply one side of the 
coin; the other side is military 
policy. Together they constitute 
national security policy. 

But will our people, and espe- 
cially our opinion leaders, take cog- 
nizance of—and accept—the hard 
choices entailed in a national strat- 
egy for survival? As the authors so 
cogently state: “In history, politi- 
cal systems usually were destroyed 
by their foes after their own leader- 
ship groups had committed intel- 
lectual suicide. Can a prosperous, 
easygoing people be aroused in 
their own defense?” 

This challenging and comprehen- 
sive study of an American strategy 
for survival aims to present the 
world as it is, not as we would wish 
it to be, and to offer significant 
guide lines for American conduct in 
that world. The evidence from the 
U. S. past shows that we will ac- 
cept any sacrifice if we are con- 
vinced of the need and if we are 
offered vigorous leadership by men 
in whose character and wisdom we 
can reasonably trust. Clio, Muse of 
History, asks us: Is the evidence 
of the American past meaningful 
for the present and the future? 


BRITISH GENERALS IN AFRICA 


THE DESERT GENERALS. Correlli Barnett. The 
Viking Press. 320 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $6.00. 

Reviewed by 

Lt. Cot. H. A. DEWEERD, author 
of books on leaders of both 
World Wars. 


This extraordinarily fine piece of 


military research and writing as- 
sesses the British commanders who 
fought in North Africa during 
1940-42: O’Connor, Cunningham, 
Ritchie, Auchinleck, and Montgom- 
ery. There are aiso observations 
about subordinate commanders and 
an appreciation of the role of the 
brilliant but ill-starred staff officer, 
Major General E. Dorman-Smith, 
whose postwar libel suit forced 
Churchill to qualify his criticism 
of Eighth Army leadership under 
Auchinleck. 


Barnett believes General R. N. 
O’Connor was the best of the Brit- 
ish generals in North Africa. Bold, 
unorthodox, aggressive, he defeated 
the Italian army which tried to in- 
vade Egypt in 1940, destroying 10 
divisions, capturing 130,000 pris- 
oners, 400 tanks, and a thousand 
guns at the cost of 476 British 
killed and a thousand wounded. Un- 
like Montgomery, who loved pub- 
licity and who never moved until 
he was overinsured, O’Connor de- 
tested publicity and fought on a 
shoestring. 

But unfortunately for O’Connor 
and for British fortunes in North 
Africa, Churchill broke up his win- 
ning team of units and men in the 
Western Desert in order to send 
forces into Greece. Rommel ap- 
peared in North Africa and one of 
his probing columns captured Gen- 
eral O’Connor on 3 April 1941. He 
spent most of the remainder of the 
war as a prisoner in Italy the “‘for- 
gotten victor’ among British gen- 
erals. 

Auchinleck’s choice for a succes- 
sor to O’Connor fell upon Alan Cun- 
ningham, conqueror of Ethiopia. 
His short period of command of 
Eighth Army was marked by dis- 
aster. Accustomed to poverty and 
improvisation in East Africa, Cun- 
ningham was unprepared for large- 
scale armored war in the desert. He 
was not well when he took over 
Eighth Army but concealed this 
fact by sheer will power. Unable 
to follow or control the fluctuating 
course of the battle of Sidi Rezegh 
in November 1941, Cunningham 
imagined himself at the eve of a 
great victory when in fact he was 
being decisively defeated. 

Against the thrusting, inventive 
professionals of the Afrika Korps, 
Cunningham and his successor, Neil 
Ritchie, had little chance of suc- 
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cess. They did not know how to 
combine the use of tanks, artillery 
and infantry. Though their own 
tanks were being smashed by the 
German 88mm dual-purpose gun, 
no use was made of the splendid 
3.7-inch British AA gun which 
could outdo the 88 in an AT role 
and which was in Africa in greater 
numbers than the 88. The “book”’ 
said that the two-pounder was to be 
used for AT work, and that was 
that. 

Auchinleck, who hestitated about 
relieving Ritchie, saved the day for 
Britain in the Middle East by di- 
recting a successful retirement to 
a defensive position at El Alamein. 
He also prepared the way for Rom- 
mel’s ultimate defeat, though he 
got no credit for this. 

Montgomery does not come out 
very well in these pages. His appre- 
ciation of Eighth Army’s situation 
when he took over is shown to be 
faulty. Though he had declared 
himself to be against splitting up 
units, he soon reverted to the prac- 
tice. Though Montgomery claimed 
to have fought El Alamein accord- 
ing to a fixed plan, this was not 
actually so. After Eighth Army 
won a costly and prolonged battle 
against a_ greatly outnumbered 
Afrika Korps and a sick Rommel, 
Montgomery was too cautious and 
slow to reap the full rewards of 
their fighting. He committed the 
same mistakes that he criticized 
Eisenhower for making in 1944-45 
in. northwestern Europe, advancing 
on a broad front instead of concen- 
trating all his resources on the 
fastest possible single advance in 
order to cut off Rommel. 

Barnet’s book is certain to pro- 
voke admiration and controversy. 
It should be widely read. 


AXIS FORCES IN AFRICA 


THE FOXES OF THE DESERT. Paul Carell. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 370 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $5.95. 


Reviewed by 
MAJ. 
has 
World War II. 


7EN. H. W. BLAKELEY, who 
reviewed other works on 


The author of this book, which 
is translated from the German, 
says his purpose is to give a “‘true 
and accurate account of the North 
Africa Campaign,” and that he was 
assisted by more than a thousand 
veterans. The result is sometimes 
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good, but the little battle sketches, 
embellished with unconvincing con- 
versations, have little historical or 
military value. 

What is more unfortunate is that 
Carell does little to clarify the 
command structure. Three well- 
established myths about Field 
Marshal Rommel could stand not 
only clarification but destruction: 
Rommel commanded the Afrika 
Korps during the North Africa 
campaign; the Afrika Korps was 
the Axis force there; Rommel was 
supreme commander. 


Apparently, Rommel commanded 
the Afrika Korps for less than six 
months of the two years he was in 
Africa, and also had the title of 
commander of German troops in 
Libya during the same period. After 
that he was an army (the title 
varied somewhat) or army group 
commander. Afrika Korps com- 
manders during this period were 
not Rommel, but Cruwell, Nehring, 
Bayerlein, Thoma, and Cramer. In 
an appendix to Brigadier Young's 
Rommel: The Desert Fox, a pre- 
sumably official transcript of Rom- 
mel’s service record does not even 
mention the Afrika Korps. That 
was an effective unit, but it was a 
corps, sometimes heavily reinforced 
it is true, in what was eventually a 
group of armies. Of course Rommel 
was the effective high commander 
in the desert, but nominally he was 
under Italian command most or 
perhaps all of the time. 

Not only is the command struc- 
ture inadequately handled, but the 
author’s meaning often is doubtful 
in other matters. Here translation 
may be faulty. What, for example, 
is ‘a flak battery of the corps op- 
erational staff?’’ Sometimes it is 
hard to accept the author’s state- 
ments. In describing the British 
commando attempt to capture 
Rommel, he says that a captain was 
“Acting Quartermaster General” 
and that a major was “second-in- 
command” of the “headquarters of 
the Quartermaster General of 
Panzer Gruppe Afrika.’”’ This in- 
stallation was not Rommel’s head- 
quarters, as the British thought, 
but neither was it “the nerve centre 
of the Panzer Gruppe,” as the 
author believes. 

Sometimes the German viewpoint 
is interesting. In describing the 
poor rations furnished the Italian 


troops, he contrasts them with the 
food of the American soldiers who 
“even in the most advanced posi- 
tions were served with a splendid 
menu.” 


WARTIME EXPANSION OF CWS 


UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR Il. 
The Chemical Warfare Service: From 
Laboratory to Field. Leo P. Brophy, Wind- 
ham D. Miles, and Rexmond C. Cochrane. 
Office of Chief of Military History. 498 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50. 


Reviewed by 
CoL. WILLIAM H. GREENE, who 
commands the Chemical Corps 
Training Command. 


This volume of the Army’s his- 
tory should be required reading for 
all who are concerned with logistics 
in peace or war. The problems 
which the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice encountered were those of all 
the services, but on a _ smaller 
and, therefore, more comprehensi- 
ble scale. 

The report goes back to World 
War I, and indicates how the diffi- 
culties encountered then foreshad- 
owed some of those of the second 
conflict. Underlying the introduc- 
tory chapters and, indeed, the whole 
book, is the theme of the earlier 
volume, Organizing for War: the 
drastically curtailed military estab- 
lishment, and the official political 
and military aversion to chemical 
warfare that seriously hampered 
planning and preparation of an ade- 
quate scope. Not only were logis- 
tical funds inadequate, but so were 
those for research and development. 

Here was a service whose ap- 
propriations for 1940 were $2 mil- 
lion and for 1941 $60 million. Its 
principal peacetime product was the 
gas mask and it had prepared the 
necessary industrial mobilization 
studies for that article. By the time 
the war came, it had developed the 
4.2-inch mortar whose war record 
became outstanding, the incendiary 
bomb that comprised a major por- 
tion of the Air Corps’ payload, and 
the portable smoke generator whose 
tactical use was important in 
screening river crossings and lines 
of communication. Procurement of 
these weapons in quantity, as well 
as the procurement of many bulk 
chemicals, required drastic expan- 
sion and reorganization. 

When so much of the mobiliza- 
tion planning went by the board, 





the Service was compelled to turn 
to smaller manufacturers who had 
not participated in the prior plan- 
ning. These firms did not have ex- 
tensive research or engineering de- 
partments, and needed substantial 
assistance in production engineer- 
ing, obtaining critical raw materials 
and components, safety guidance, 
packing and packaging, and inspec- 
tion. Ninety-five per cent of all 
CWS products were non-commer- 
cial. 

To a country just emerging from 
a major depression, it made good 
sense to insist on spreading pro- 
curement contracts to as many 
small firms as possible. This gen- 
erated a policy of procurement of 
components—-articles which pre- 
sumably could be easily fabricated 
even by small manufacturers. Un- 
fortunately, it was very difficult to 
insure uniformity of parts, and the 
assembly of components was se- 
riously hampered. Eventually this 
policy was changed and subsequent 
contracts were written for finished 
products, with the major contrac- 
tors responsible for insuring the 
compliance of their subcontractors 
with the specifications. 

The story ends, ironically, on 
much the same note as it begins: 
Army Service Forces headquarters, 
in its plan for demobilization, in- 
cluded a proposed reorganization of 
the technical services which would 
have abolished the Chemical War- 
fare Service. 


THE GREELY EXPEDITION 


ABANDONED: The Story of the Greely Expe- 
dition, 1881-1884. A. L. Todd. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 323 Pages; Illustrated; 
Maps; Index; $5.95. 

Reviewed by 

CoL. R. ERNEST DuPUY, retired, a 
distinguished Army historian. 


There were 26 when they first 
bivouacked in the Arctic waste of 
Grinnell Land—three officers and 
20 enlisted men of the U. S. Army, 
a civilian physician, and two Es- 
kimo hunters. Three years later 
there were seven starved human 
wrecks, one of whom expired at the 
moment of rescue. 

That’s the statistical tally of the 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, the 
official effort of the United States 
for the International Polar Year of 
1882-83, confided to the Army Sig- 
nal Corps. 


Emotionally, the story of the Ex-|- 


pedition is something else. It is the 
saga of two strong men—an officer 
and his loyal first sergeant, stout 
Regulars both—who accomplished 
the impossible. This is what the 
author has successfully put be- 
tween covers. 


Three quarters of a century have 
passed since the Greely story first 
rocked the world, its epic of the 
devotion to duty of Lieutenant 
Adolphus Washington Greely, Sig- 
nal Corps, and First Sergeant 
David Legge Brainard, fogged in 
the mirror of public opinion by 
hot-breathed whispers of cannibal- 
ism among the survivors. 


Mr. Todd’s painstaking research 
and documentation at long last sets 
this grisly innuendo in true per- 
spective. As Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the great Arctic explorer, remarks 
in his introduction: “A. L. Todd... 
has increased both the stature and 
the verisimilitude of Greely and of 
his men. Through telling more 
truth, more precisely, than previous 
Greely narratives, Abandoned con- 
tributes to the pride we feel in men 
who under the supreme test rose to 
moral heights. We think the better 
of humanity for these revelations.” 


Greely’s well-planned expedition 
accomplished much during its first 
winter on the ice, reaching farther 
north—83 degrees 24 minutes— 
than ever human foot had previ- 
ously trod. A mass of scientific data 
was collected, which would serve as 
foundation for all later exploration. 
Then the first supply ship sent to it 
in the summer of 1882 was forced 
to turn back, and the little detach- 
ment tightened their belts. 

In 1883 a second relief ship was 
crushed in the ice. Greely, display- 
ing consummate leadership, led his 
men back south to a frigid encamp- 
ment at Cape Sabine. Supplies 
petered out and starvation set in. 
Meanwhile, in Washington, in 
shocking callousness, President Ar- 
thur and his Secretary of War, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, wrote the 
expedition off. 

Not until Greely’s devoted wife 
and a few friends aroused public 
opinion was anything more done 
towards rescuing an official govern- 
mental expedition. Even then, Con- 
gressional squabbles hindered res- 
cue. Both the President and some 
of the solons appeared to be deter- 


“Fascinating reading”* 
the outspoken biography of 
The General of the Armies 


Black Jack 
Pershing 


author of Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga 


“Rich in revealing detail . . . clear- 
eyed understanding of the man.” 

— Saturday Review Syndicate.* 
Illustrated with photographs; bib- 
liography; index; $4.95 at all book- 
sellers. DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 


.s a Garden City, N.Y. 


mined to jerk the national purse 
strings tight. Men were expendable; 
money to save their lives was not. 

While this was going on, Greely, 
loyally supported by Brainard, 
fought voth Nature and the dete- 
riorating texture of some of the 
men, under the most harrowing 
conditions. 

At long last Congress authorized 
a third relief expedition, to be han- 
dled by the U. S. Navy. Abroad, 
Queen Victoria donated a British 
ship. Commander Winfield Scott 
Schley took a three-ship squadron 
north to effect rescue—literally at 
the last minute, on 22 June 1884— 
in a fashion reflecting great credit 
on the sister service. 

The Greely Expedition was one 
of the Army’s greatest peacetime 
exploits. Mr. Todd has done us all 
a service in setting its record 
straight. A fine collection of photo- 
graphs adds to the book’s interest. 


CIVIL WAR’S PSYWAR 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. W., Fletcher Thompson, 
Jr. Thomas Yoseloff, Inc. 248 Pages; Ilius- 
trated; Index; $7.50. 


Reviewed by 

LT. CoL. ROBERT N. WALKER, ci- 

vilian consultant to the Depart- 

ment of the Army and Adjunct 

Professor at The American Uni- 

versity. 

The Image of War recounts the 
valuable work of the newspaper and 
magazine artists who covered the 
Federal armies. The contribution of 
photographers is also treated, al- 
though admirers of Mathew Brady 
may wish a more extensive cov- 
erage. 

The hundreds of sketches by field 
artists not only significantly raised 
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are in accord with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and informa- 
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mate and proper role of the Army of the United States and of all its branches 
and components in providing for and assuring the Nation’s military security. 
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morale in the North, but also pro- 
vided a valuable addition to the 
historical record. Their task was 
not easy. Besides the inconven- 
iences and hazards of life in the 
field, they had to contend with gov- 
ernmental and editorial censorship, 
and with poor communications fa- 
cilities. Above all, they had to cre- 
ate a new and realistic image of 
war for a people who had been nur- 
tured on the romantic glow created 
by artists who, far from the battle- 
field and usually long after the 
event, drew pictures that met pop- 
ular approval of a young, robust, 
and growing nation, proud of its 
heritage of national military heroes. 

Field artists for the most part 
tried to sketch honestly, but touch- 
up artists and engravers in home 
offices, many of whom prepared the 
“horror” sketches from their fertile 
imaginations, frequently altered 
drawings to carry a propaganda 
theme. The primary target was the 
people on the home front. In fact, 
Dr. Thompson concludes that the 
new field images never completely 
triumphed over the editorial artists’ 
sketches. 

It is regrettable that more is not 
said of coverage in the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi, especially Banks’ Red River 
campaign, the largest mounted west 
of the Mississippi. 

Although there was no central- 
ized coordination of news releases, 
the Northern public was enlight- 
ened by the picturemen and the 
issues of the war were interpreted 
by editorial artists. Apparently the 
cumulative impact of these graphics 
on the course of the war has never 
been evaluated. That the South suf- 
fered a serious deprivation in the 
dearth of illustrated news media is 
clear, knowing what we do today of 
propaganda’s potential as a sharp 
and vital weapon. The few Confed- 
erate artists who sketched the war 
had little or no influence on the 
contemporary war image in the 
South. This lack of psywar support 
may have hurt the Confederacy 
more than historians have realized. 

Civil War buffs already are fa- 
miliar with many of the sketches 
and photographs which accompany 
the narrative, but less informed 
readers will thrill to these graphics 
by which “you are there.’ The book 
is well worth reading, and fills a 
long-felt need in the historiography 
of the period. 
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Maximum performance for the military...maximum satisfaction 
for the industrial customer...these are the goals of Sperry field 
engineering. A specialized division of personnel expertly trained 
in application, installation, operation, maintenance and overhaul, 
it provides on-the-spot engineering support for Sperry’s wide- 
ranging products and systems. There are three integrated 
support functions: (1) customer training and product orientation; 
(2) field activity including on-the-job training, application 
engineering, installation, repair, product improvement; and (3) 
comprehensive overhaul centers strategically located. 

With 50 years of professional experience, Sperry field engi- 
neering puts a unique support capability at the service of Sperry 
customers world wide. General offices: Great Neck, N. Y. 














WHAT WILL THIS VERSATILE TURBOJET DO NEXT? 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J60(JT12) jet engine, which weighs only 436 pounds 
yet produces 3,000 pounds of thrust, has demonstrated its versatility in a 
broad range of applications. 

For the United States military forces, it powers the T-39 twin-engine trainer, 
the C-140 four-engine utility transport, and the SD-5 reconnaissance drone. 
It supplies power for the Canadian Air Force CL-41 single-engine trainer. The 
world's fastest executive transport uses the J60 which also has been ordered 
for a West German high altitude research glider. 


Add a free turbine, and the J60 becomes a turboshaft engine, developing 4,050 
shaft horsepower. Two of these turboshaft engines will give advanced helicop- 
ters power to lift nine tons. This version of the J60 is also projected for VTOL 
aircraft. 


A modified J60 for industrial uses will supply power for pumps, compressors, 
electric generators — and can be adapted for use in ships and heavy earth- 
moving vehicles. 


Whatever its application, the J60’s simple, rugged design ensures @ >, 
ey maintenance, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 4s 


easy maintenance. 
Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
East Hartford, Connecticut 
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